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g^ssment a^d a Case" study m Baltimore 
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five^ Members of the committee were Jim ^ The Ec onomic Impact of Ten Cul - 
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IMTRODUCTION 



Re BP g^t organization 

This report eKamlnee the eGonQmic impaot 
of aultural institutions on their conmu^ 
nitles* An approaeh developed in a pilot 
project in Baltimore in 1976 has been 
applied to follow=up studies in six other 
U»S* cities* The findings are presented 
here in summary form^ 

Chapter I of the report presents an over- 
view of the six-city study, describing 
technical matters of procedures and data 
aollectionr and discusses traditional 
approaches to community economic analysis 
including the interindustry analysis used 
here* Audience spending is examined , 
especially in regard to the study's re- 
strictive protocol which attributes to 
the institution only those expenditures 
made by visitors who came to the conmiun^ 
ity for the sole reason of using the in- 
stitution* The chapter reviews direct 
and secondary effects of culture^related 
expenditures * 

Succeeding chapters examine the applica- 
tion of economic impact analysis in the 
six cities of the study i Columbus^ Minne- 
apolis/at, Paul/ St. Louis, Salt Lake City, 
Ban Antonio, and Springfield^ Illinois. 
Each city is described in tetms of its 
institutions, economy, and broader cul*^ 
tural coimftunity, direct and secondary 
economic effects of selected institutions, 
and institution-related government reve- 
nues and expenditures * 

The Baltimore pilot project 

The city studies presented here are a con-' 
tinuation of a pilot project conducted in 
Baltimore ( :<esear oh Division Report #6 ^ 
Economic lirpact of "Arts and Cultural Insti - 
tutions! A Model~fQr Asses¥men^ and a Case 
Study xn BalOmoare , Washington i National " 
Endowment for t^e Arts, 1977; see list at 
the back of this report) "This project 
sought to develop an app roach to conducting 
useful and credible cultural economic im- 
pact studies consistent with the cultural 
field's resource constraints* The adopted 
approach was based on Caffrey and H* 
Isaacs 's Estimating the _ Impact of a_Co liege 
or Uniyersity~on ^h^Locair_EgQnQmy (Wash^ ~ 
ingtoni American Council on Education * 
1971) * 

In the Baltimore report ^ David Cwi and 
Katherine Lyall sought to improve on the 
clarity and scope of cultural economic 
impact analysis by clearly distinguishing 
effects on local business volume and ex- 
penditures, costs and revenues to govern- 
ment, and effects on personal income and 



jobs. Reeded data were acquired through 
available institutional internal accounts, 
audience and employee surveys, and local, 
state, and federal documents • 

The study focused on the Baltimore Opera ^ 
the Walters Art Gallery, the Baltimore 
Symphony, the Morria A. Mechanic Theatre^ 
the Baltimore City Ballet, the Baltimore 
Museum of Art , Center Stage , and the Arena 
Players* In fiscal 1976 the examined in» 
stitutions and their employee households 
spent $6*8 million in the Baltimore U*S* 
Bureau of the Census Standard Metropolitan 
statistical Area or SMSAi their audiences 
and patrons spent an additional $4.6 mil- 
lion in association with their attendance; . 
and their guest artists spent an addition- 
al 161,000* These institution-related 
expenditures prompted secondary effects 
as local businesses that benefited made 
additional local purchases^ These addi^ 
tional purchases were estimated to eventu- 
ally total $lt,S million* In addition, 
local governments in the Baltimore SMSA 
incurred some S700#000 in expenditures 
required to provide services to the in- 
stitutions' employee households. While 
tax-exempt themselves, the institutions 
accounted for at least $150,000 in local 
taK revenues from such sources as retail 
sales, income, and property taxes* It 
was estimated that the total of institu- 
tion^related spending would support some 
770 local jobs in addition to the 404 
provided by the institutions themselves* 

Role of additional case studies 

While the Baltimore pilot project served 
to identify and refine research and ana- 
lytical approaches ; it did not attempt to 
assess the role and relative importance 
of cultural activities to the local eco- 
nomic development process. It was hoped 
that additional studies would lead to 
a better understanding of the similarities 
and differences among institutions of var- 
ious types and permit analysis of the eco- 
nomic development role of cultural insti- 
tutions. Toward these ends, data were 
analyzed utilising traditional concepts 
of community economic analysis. 

Study sponsqrs and participating j^nstitutlons 

To identify cities interested in conduct- 
ing an economic impact case study utiliz- 
ing the procedures piloted in Baltimore, 
letters were sent to local and state arts 
agencies and announcements were placed in 
cultural publications. This prompted in- 
terest from some seventy cities and insti- 
tutions* Approximately twenty continued 
their interest after understanding the ef- 
fort required* The six participating 
cities were selected from this group with 
the assistance of a national advisory com^ 
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mittee* The reaulting cage studies have 
already been released in eaeh participat- 
ing city, along with teehniaal eupplements 
reviewing efeudy prseedurea and presenting 
the data on audienae^ inetltutions, and 
staff used to estimate economio effects. 

Sponsors included a etate arts council^ a 
united arts fund^ an arts alliance^ and tw 
nonprofit arts councils* The demands im- 
posed by data collection methods, espe- 
ciaily the need to condiact simultaneous 
audience studies over several weeks ^ sharp- 
ly limited the nmber of institutions that 
could be ineluded in each of the six cities 
of the study. Consequently, the arts and 
cultural organiMtions' data in each city 
are beat thought of as an illustrative 
cross section rather than as a probability 
sample. 

Art museums and s^phonies were examined 
in all six cities; theatres in fivei mu- 
seums of science and art centers in fouri 
performing arts, modern dance, ballet, and 
opera companies in three; museums of his to^ 
in two; and a chamber orchestra in one. 

Reasons for participation 

Interviews with local study sponsors sug= 
gested that an interest in "ammunition for 
advocacy" was a primary motivation for 
participating in the study; they hoped al- 
so that the study would pro^e that there 
were economic returns on public and pri- 
vate cultural funding. Sponsors hoped to 
influence foundation as well as legisla- 
tive decisions, and their interest in ad- 
vocacy ineluded enhancing the "competi- 
tiveness" of their constituency. 

Sponsors indicated that three main bene- 
fits Influenced participation by local in- 
stitutions. First, the sponsor retained 
complete administrative and financial re- 
sponsibility; second, the institutions re- 
ceived an audience survey; and third, the 
institutions understood the study's ad- 
vocacy potential, including the fact that 
the project was a national study involving 
The Johns Hopkins University and the Na- 
tional Endomwent for the Arts, and that it 
would reach a wide audience of cultural 
administrators. 

Results of interviews and a questionnaire 
survey of cultural administrators and com- 
munity leaders in the six cities indicated 
little agreement on the level of anticipa- 
ted value of the studies in any area but 
advocacy, The'je individuals were asked to 
report the ar^as in which they thought the 
study would prove useful, some of which 
weie; long-range planning by local and 
state arts councils; municipal budget al- 
locations; events sponsored by local arts 
institutions I management of institutions; 
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improving piiblieity to promote tourism; 
interest in culture by municipal tourist- 
development agencies; and making people 
more aware of the needs of their local 
cultural institutions. 

Cultural administrators cited secondary 
benefits to their organizations conyistent 
with an advocacy focus, in particular, 
their interests lay in enhancing visibil^ 
ity and prestige, and increasing support 
from corporations and government. 

The community leaders generally believed 
that the study would lead to increased 
budget allocations. Details of question- 
naire procedures and findings are discussed 
in Ralph Taylor's Arts EconCTftic Impact 
Studies I An Examinatio^_og^oml Proc%js~ 
Issues (unpublished monograph, Baltimore 5 
The John Hopkins University, Center for 
Metropolitan Planning and Research, 1980) , 
This monograph also explore changes in ex- 
pectations after completion of the study. 

Study management 

As already noted, the six case studies re- 
viewed in this report were developed in 
partnership with local sponsors and each 
was responsible for the local data collec- 
tion following procedures developed at The 
John Hopkins University, Center for Metro- 
politan Planning and Research, Study co^ 
ordinators selected by the local sponsors 
varied in background and included a grad- 
uate student intern, a private consultant, 
institution staff, and a professor at a 
local university. 

Coordinators from each city participated 
in workshops held in Baltimore at Johns 
Hopkins in October 1978* These workshops 
were developed to orient study coordina- 
tors to all phases of the data collection 
process. Supplemental materials regarding 
conduct or documentation of each data col- 
lection procedure were developed and for- 
warded as procedures were implemented. 

The ^illty of cities to undertake these 
tasks simultaneously was mitterially affected 
by Qonstraints in study coordinator time, 
the ongoing availability of other local 
study staff, and cooperation from local in- 
stitutions. In the interest of data quality, 
only data collection efforts that could be 
successfully managed by local study staff 
were encouraged. Because at any one time 
the cities may have been ensfaged in differ- 
ing aspects of the data collection effort, 
constant monitoring by telephone of progress 
and problems was necessary. 

Project uses 

Thm primary purpose of arts and cultural 
institutions is to add to creative es^res- 
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sian and guulity of life, and not to gen- 
erate dollara and jobs for the eommunity. 
To ijub^tibute the eGonomie value of the 
arts for their human, apiritual, and aes- 
thetic value could hm dangerous* The eao^ 
nomic value of the arts should be viewed 
as a by-produot and not the p^iniary rea= 
eon for their existence. It would be a 
serious and self-defeating mistake for in- 
stitutions to make artistic decisions on 
the basis of potential economio impact. 

However^ because culture competes with other 
activities in the city for financial support, 
and because the cost of arts support has 
risen, institutions wish to prove that the 
arts benefit the conununity economically. 
Economic impact studies show how money 
flows between the arts and the local econo- 
my. They demonstrate that the cultural 
and economic development of a community 
can be complementary. 

Arts and cultural economic impact studies 
also can be used to influence resource al- 
locations from government and private 
sources. During a 1977 National Sndo^ent 
for the Arts workshops it was noted that 
"in the competition for publ4c dollars, 
economic impact information was what leg- 
islators 'listened to.' By having this 
information available ^ legislators would 
find it easier to justify arts appropria- 
tions , , , , " (David Cwif ed,^ Res^earch 
in thQ_ ArtSj Proceedings, of the Confer- 
ence in Poj^icy!^He^at^d~Btudies ~o 
tionaj^ Endovmint for tire~h^s , Baltimore i 
Walter Arts Gallery, 1977), The arts re- 
turn a portion of public funds, and also 
generate economic benefits throughout the 
coimnunityp Economic impact iitudi'Ss can 
tell business owners that they are invest^ 
ing wisely. They are an effective con- 
sciousness-raising tool, because they alert 
government , business, foundations, and the 
general community to the arts. The arts 
can gain a competitive advantage for In- 
creasingly hard^to-get funding by partici^ 
pating in the studies. 

More specifically, economic impact studies 
can affect the following areas of advocacy 
and community planning. They can help to 
preserve and increase local and state art 
budgets, promote tourism, and assist in 
long-range planning by local and state 
arts councils. They may interest local 
t^ourist development agencies in the arts, 
provide a basis for approaching eoonomic 
development organizations, and assist 
businesses (restaurants, tour operations, 
vendors, etc.) in appraising their poten- 
tial markets, 

Iconomic impact studies are also useful 
for internal policy analysis and forecast-^ 
ing. Organisations may learn more about 
their operations and markets, yh^y may 
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want to change programs to attract addi- 
tional audiences, A museum, for example, 
may be able to save money by learning more 
about its attendance~it may be able to 
decrease the number of days it operates 
and increase its hours of operation on 
other days without significantly affecting 
its drawing power. Using study data, in- 
stitutions may find they can make better 
use of their limited resources. 

Obviously, a local organization or agency 
considering the Initiation of an extensive 
economic impact study ahould weigh the 
costs in light of anticipated uses, Khere 
the production of advocacy material is a 
main objective, general observations drawn 
from this and other economic impact studies 
may be adequate. For such purposes, par- 
ticular attention should be paid to the 
"simple indicators" of economic effects 
presented in Chapter X, 

Culture and^jpentral cltiy . Although these 
studies are intended to Identify effects on 
entire U,l, Bureau of the Census Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas or BMBAs, 
economic development practitioners in cen- 
tral cities may have a special interest in 
their findings. The examined events and 
facilities were typically located in the 
central city. In addition to visitors from 
outside the 8MBA, these activities regularly 
bring thousands of suburban residents back 
to the city and can help draw people to re- 
developed downtown and neighborhood areas. 
This may help maintain markets for other 
city businesses and create an urban envi- 
ronment attractive to residents and visitors 
alike. The study documents cited in the 
preface offer detailed data on audience 
residence and distance traveled to attend 
cultural institutions , 

Data coj-lection 

To assess the local economic effects of arts 
and cultural institutions , each institution* s 
direct effect in terms of local spending for 
goods and services was first identified, to- 
gether with salaries and wages to local res- 
idents and local spending by guest artists 
and audiences . These and other data were 
then used to estimate secondary effects in- 
volving local businesses and government, 
Required data on audien«r^e spending were ac- 
quired through extensive audience surveys 
during the fall and winter of 1979. 

Audience survey. The audience survey re= 
quired the development of self -administer- 
ed guestionnaires, implementation proce- 
dures and management plans, and sampling 
frames, documentation, and data handling 
procedures relating to editing and key- 
punching. Audience questionnaires and pro- 
cedures reflected the Baltimore pilot pro- 
ject and were designed to allow each city 
to add questions. 
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During the siiifvey peridd^ attenders at 
the arte and cultural institutions were 
given guestionnaires. The form^ after 
Identifying the study eponsors, explaining 
itB purpose^ and promising anonymity to 
partioipants^ posed a number of compound 
questions. The firat set concerned place 
of reaidence and length of time there, age 
number of people in the household, and years 
of education of thti respondent i also, how 
far the respondent had come to use the in- 
stitution , and how much admission had been 
paid. Tae nsKt questions concerned the 
party with which the respondent had corner 
how many in the par tyi had they spent any 
money in connection with coming, such as 
transportation, refreshments outside the 
institution, refreshments or purchases 
inside the institutioni or expenses for 
such matters as babysitting and parking? 

The third group of questions singled out 
visitors from out of townt had they come 
eKpccting to attend the institution, and 
if so was attendance the sole reason for 
the visit; how many nights wuld they 
spend in town; how many in their party, 
and how much did the party expect to sper 
during this visit? 

The questions that followed explored the 
respondent's use and support of examined 
cultural activities. The respondent was 
asked, for each of the examined insti- 
tutionsi was he or she a member or sub^ 
scriber; how many times the respondent had 
attended in the last twelve months, and 
how much money had been contributed to the 
institution in that period over and above 
memberships, tickets, and other fees; how 
much had been contributed in that period 
by the respondent to combined arts and 
cultural fund-raising campaigns in the 
relevant city. 

The final questions were demographic i mar- 
ital status, ssx, race or ethnic group, 
total family income in the last year, em- 
ployment status, and occupation/ 

Prior to the orientation workshop ^ study 
coordinators gathered requisite audience 
data for each event or day during the sur- 
vey period, such as estimated attendance 
by perfoinnance or event* 

Separate technical supplements for each 
city study (available through the library 
of the National Endowment for the Arts) 
identify sampled event days for each in» 
stitution and present information on re- 
sponse rates* Response rates of 70 percent 
and higher were common in all cities, with 
surveys designed to obtain a minimum of 
five hundred completed audience question- 
naires at each institution. 



I nstitutional data inventory . Coordina- 
tors were proveded with suggested proc*^- 
dures for securing requisite data from in- 
stitutional internal financial accounts. 
These procedures sought to be responsive 
to institutional unwillingness to "open 
the books" for inspection and at the same 
time sought to gather data of sufficient 
quality for study purposes, A principal 
concern was to identify nonlabor expendi- 
tures made with local firms. 

To determine local expenditures, coordina- 
tors identified the staff person at the 
examined institution most knowledgeable 
about local vendors and accounts payable, 
and sought the most detailed available 
statement of institutional expenses iden^ 
tifying which expenditures were made lo- 
cally* invoices were inspected as a sup- 
plementary measure where necessary. 

Additional data on attendance, staffing, 
and other matters ^re provided in this" 
institutional data inventory, as well as 
counts by a random niimber table to seiect 
bank account balance dates. 

Community data inventory . Study coordina- 
tors were oriented to requisite community 
data and likely local sources ^ and were 
provided with an Annotated Community Data 
Inventory intended to take account of the 
unique features of each community- Subse- 
quently ^ the documented community data 
Items were sent to local planning agencies 
and chambers of commerce for review. Johns 
Hopkins staff gathered specific data on 
each city's economy, business, and employ- 
ment, ^ ^ 

Governm ent data . To complete the relevant 
data, study staff collected information on 
governmental expenditures on all levels in 
the SMSA, together with tax rates and ba- 
se,! for local jurisdictions. 

Weighting and estimation issues 

The data collection procedures prompted 
the need to deal with weighting and es- 
timation issues. 

Audiences, The systematic sampling of an 
audience necessitates weighting the number 
of respondents of differing party-siges 
due to the differing probabilities of va- 
rious si^e parties receiving question- 
naires. A detailed description of this 
procedure and caveats regarding its use 
are in a Johns Hopkins university working 
paper by D, Alden Smith, "The Svstematic' 
Sampling of Parties at Arts and Cultural 
Events I Weighting Procedures for Party- 
Specific Items , " (Baltimore i Center for 
Metropolitan Planning and Research, liSO). 
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Any analysis Of visitors must deal with a 
limited number of oases or small percent- 
age of visitors in the aadience on the 
dates surveyed^ These oircumstances ad- 
vised an analysis of visitor mean spend- 
ing aoross all sampled institutions rather 
than on an institutional basis ^ Further- 
more/ since some institutions had rel- 
atively few visitors outside the BMBA 
during the sampling period^ estimates of 
total sole-reason visitors may be based 
on a small number of sampled visitors* 
These institutions are noted in tables in 
individual city ohapters* 

Employees p The employee survey used ZIP 
oodes to categorize employees into local 
taxing distriots that cross political 
botmdaries* Part'^time employees were 
aggregated into full-^time equivalents* 

Estimates of local spending by institu- 
tional employees were based on their per- 
sonal salary and wage income. Costs to 
local govermnent/ however ^ were based on 
employee household data^ since the majori^ 
ty o£ these effects are only meaningful 
in terms of households ^ 

Coi^unity taKes * These included taxes on 
business and residential property, sales , 
transit^ hotels, parking, gasoline, res- 
taurants, admissions, and income , Study 
procedures focused on institution-related 
sales to vendors in the iMSA and identi- 
fied property taxes on business-related 
property or inventory on an SMSA basis* 
Consequently, the estimation of local 
property taxes attributed to the examined 
institutions is complex because select- 
ed taxes can change over time? there may 
be a large number of local taxing authori- 
ties; taxing districts may overlap; data 
such as marfcet value or taxable value 
and assessment ratio may not be readily 
available; and tax policy may differ by 
type of property — business inventories 
may or may not be taxable at a different 
rate than business real property * 

Procedures required the development of an 
aggregate tax rate for all taxing author- 
ities and jurisdictions within a county 
and the weighting of all counties within 
the SMiAp This was accomplished by weight- 
ing for differences in assessment ratios 
end property tax rates ^ 

Local residential property tax attributa- 
ble to institutional employees owning homes 
can be calculated directly using average 
property tax reported by the full-time em- 
ployees in the employee survey « Property 
taxes due to institutional employees who 
j*ent living quarters can be estimated on 
the assumptions that 25 percent of renter 
employee's household income goes to rent 
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and that 20 peraent of rent would eventual- 
ly go to landlord property taxes. 

The calculation of sales taxes must take 
account of differing tax rates and taxable 
transactions by local jurisdictions. The 
aggregate of all institution, audience, 
and guest artist spending subject to sales 
tax is identified and then multiplied by 
the appropriate tax rate* If only a per- 
centage of locally generated sales tax re- 
venues is returned to local jurisdictions, 
spending is multiplied by that percent. 

Jurisdictions may have differing sales tax 
rates, if so, attributable sales taxes can 
be apportioned by the percent of total 
SMSA sales taxes collected in each juris- 
diction. 

Transit taxes, where applicable, were lev- 
ied in a similar fashion to sales taxes 
and treated similarly for the purposes of 
the study. 

To estimate hotel taxes, first the esti- 
mated number of sole-reason visitors was 
multiplied by the average length of their 
visit. This figure was adjusted by the 
percent reporting spending on lodging (cor- 
rected for party si^e) to identify the num- 
ber of paid nights in the area* According 
to Laventhol and Horwath's "U*S* Lodging 
Industry, 1978," Philadelphia, 1978, the 
average daily rate for occupancy in 1977 
was $15*81 per person. Assuming two per- 
sons per room, this figure was multiplied 
by the number of person nights for the 
estimated dollar value of hotel spending 
by sole-reason visitors* The result, plus 
the spending on hotels by guest artists 
(from the institutional data inventories) , 
provided an estimate of total spending at 
hotels. This amount can be "taxed" at the 
appropriate rate* 

TO estimate parking revenues, assuming one 
party per car, the adjusted number of lo- 
cal parties and nonlocal sole-reason par- 
ties was multiplied by the estimated per- 
cent of attenders arriving by car* This 
figure was multiplied by the estimated 
parking cost per car (average hours of 
stay times average cost per hour in public 
lots) to get the parking revenues to local 
government for each institution* 

Gasoline taxes were estimated by multi- 
plying the average distance traveled by 
the adjusted number of local and sole- 
reason parties to get total miles traveled* 
This figure was then divided by an assumed 
twenty miles per gallon to estimate gallons 
used* Local excise taxes pur gallon are 
then applied. Mo estimate was made of gas- 
oline usage by the examined institutions • 
employees or by guest artists* 
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Restaurant taxee , whera applicable, can be 
calculated direotly from estimated spend^ 
ing in restaurants and bars , using appro^ 
priate local tax rates . 

Data on admission taxes, where applicable, 
were provided by the institutions. 

Income tax estimates frequently invcilve 
jurisdictional problems as noted previous- 
ly with other tax items* One f requent prob- 
lein is whether the tax is c©llected where 
the employee lives, works, or in both 
places* Income taxes, where applicable, 
were calculated as described in the Balti-' 
more pilot project report. 
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CHAPTER I 



AN OVERVIEW OF THE SlX-ClTY STUDY 



Communltj^ aoonomiG impaGt analysis 

A brief introduction to several tradition-- 
al approaches to the analysis and modeling 
of GOmmunity eGonomiQ growth and develop- 
mant will provide a traditional framework 
from within whiah to evaluate the impaGt 
of GUltural activities Gonsidered solely 
as economio enterprises in their own right * 
This will also assist persons interested 
in plaoing case study findings within this 
broader context . 

The first approaoh, Keynesian multipliers, 
fOGuses on the cascading effect of a dol- 
lar of spending in a conmiunity as it is 
respent over and over to generate addition- 
al jobs and income^ The second, the eco= 
momio base model approuch, focuses on the 
souroes of community incomer especially 
loG^l firms that generate income through 
exports of goods, services, and labor ^ 
The third approach, interindustry analysis , 
explains the cascading of inoome through 
the Gommunity in terms of the purchases 
that local firms make from one another and 
the business volume created by employee 
spending <i 

Keynesian multipliers ^ Several cultural 
eGonomiG impact studies utilize Keynesian 
multipliers! this method of analysis is 
based on the work of iJohn Maynard Keynes 
and estimates the total impact on the econ- 
omy of an injection of additional income* 
On the Keynesian model, income is pictured 
as rippling through the economy, being 
spent and respent as it becomes inGOme to 
firms, then wages, then again income to 
firms. Keynesian analysis traces the cas= 
cading effect of a dollar of spending in 
a community by estimating the propensity 
to consume when there is a change in in- 
come* The rati© of the change in consump^ 
tion to the change in income is "the mar^ 
ginal propensity to consume," The ratio 
will be less than one since some portion 
of a change of inGome may not be spent on 
consumption due to such factors ad savings 
and taxes* 

Keynesian analysis , when applied to a spe-' 
Gific economy, makes it possible to iden= 
tify a marginal propensity to consume 
goods and services that are produced lo- 
cally* Dollars spent on imparted goods 
and services are a form of "leakage*** Tax- 
es and savings by households and firms are 
additional sources of leakage, 
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On the Keynesian model, as income is bet- 
ing spent and respent, it is reduced after 
each round by leakage* The total of all 
these suGcassively smaller fractions of 
the original unit of income is an arith* 
metic multiplier that can be estimated 
in terms of personal incomes of local 
business volume* 

Eoongmic base model . The premise of the eco* 
nomic base model is that the growth of a 
region or city is principally determined 
by its status as an exporter of goods, 
services, or labor* Export sales include 
not only goods or services flowing out ©f 
the region but expenditures in the region 
by nonlocal buyers of go©ds and services 
that are specific t© the community, due 
t© such factors as geography, climate, or 
history. 

The community ' s export industries are re- 
ferred to as the basic sector of the local 
econ©my, Qnpl©yment and income in this 
sect©r are treated as essentially a func- 
tion of outside demand for the region's 
exports , Since no community is capable 
of producing all the goods and services 
it requires, leakage is inevitable* The 
basic or export sector is important be^ 
cause it brings new dollars into the 
community through export sales, providing 
the income the coiraftunity needs to purchase 
imports and fund local growth* 

Workers in export industries as wall as 
the export industries themselves require 
supporting services such as trade, medibal 
and legal services, and a variety of other 
personal services* The firms providing 
these services are referred to as the non- 
basic sector. Workers in the nonbasic 
sector are themselves consumers of non- 
basic services. 

Thus, the theory holds that all economic 
activity is either basic or nonbasic, and 
that local economic growth and stability 
are essentially determined by demand else- 
where in the world for the goods and ser- 
vices that comprise the export or basic 
sector , 

From this point of view, demand in the 
nonbasic sector is dependent on demand 
in the basic sector* If the basic sec-' 
tor expands then there is increased in- 
come available to the coiMftunity allowing 
for expansion of the nonbasic sector* 
Consequently, industries that simply ser= 
vice local needs are not as important as 
those that have a market outside the Gom- 
munity, unless the local service industry 
is directly linked to an export earner in 
the sense that its absence or shrinkage 
would have negative effects on the export 
sector . 
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ThuSr a firm may produce a produet whiah 
is aold loaally to a manufacturer who 
Incorporatas it as a part in a final pro- 
duct which is mold outside the community* 
In thie teehnological or production sense 
the tLrmm are linked ^ both would be con= 
sidered part of the basic sector. An in- 
dustry that has a limited export role 
would be considered relatively unimportant 
from the standpoint of eaonomic base theory 
unless it was tied technologically to ex* 
port earners^ especially if residents were 
willing to substitute another locally 
available activity rather than rely on 
imports— attend a local movie theatre 
rather than travel to another city for a 
leisure activity not available locally. 

Various techniques have been used to iden- 
tify the size of a conunrtunity's basic in- 
dustry and estimate the impact in the non- 
basic sector of basic sector expansion. 
The simplest approach involves the assump- 
tinn that all employment in certain cate^ 
gories is basic* For example^ it is com= 
monly assumed that all manufacturing and 
agricultural production is for export and 
therafore basic^ and that all construc- 
tion , trader and services are nonbasic. 
However, many industries identified as 
basic and nonbasic by this approach will 
be found to have markets both within and 
outside the local community. The chal^ 
lenge then is to identify the extent to 
which activity in any one industry is ex- 
port oriented. 

Once the proportion of an industry that 
is basic or nonbasic has been determined, 
it is possible to develop "economic base 
multipliers." By identifying the ratio 
of basic employinent (or income) to non= 
basic^ it is possible to create a base 
multiplier. If the ratio is li2 then the 
base multiplier is three, when basic 
employment increases by onm, two other 
jobs will be created in the nonbasic 
sector* 

The significance of the economic .base 
model is clear. In effect it attempts to 
identify firms in the region with a pri- 
marily local market and distinguish them 
from firms which earn income through sales 
outside the metropolitan area. 

Available cultural impact studies tend to 
focus on the export issue by providing data 
on the role of culture in tourist develop- 
ment. This is due in largr measure to the 
focus on performing and v.t ^ual arts insti- 
tutions a^ opposed ^ say, to individual 
artists and craftworkers or film and other 
arts industries that incur export sales 
through sales of their products or labor 
in other cities* 

The institutions examined in the case 



studies are thought to predominan'cly incur 
export sales by drawing visitors to' the 
community, thereby contributing to tourism, 
development , 

Data from the city studies can help iden^ 
tify the extent to which the institutions 
are themselves export earners. The case 
Btudies do not examine the extent to which 
the availability of local cultural acti- 
vities restrict imports, including sales 
that might have gone for leisure, arts, 
and other pursuits outside the community 
had there been no locally available ac-" 
tivities. 

Interindustry analysij^ . The Keynesian 
multiplier and econbrnTc base model ap- 
proaches to economic analysis operate on 
two basic concepts i that spending in the 
local economy involves continuous economic 
exchanges between households and firms as 
well as leakage from the economy due to 
Imports and other factors. 

The third approach, interindustry analysis , 
examines the economy at a highly disag- 
gregated level, tracing the flow of dol- 
lars at the household and firm level as 
well as linkages among firms that might 
be confusing when expressed solely in 
terms of the economic base models 

To produce and sell mi additional unit of 
output, local firms require a variety of 
resources, including goods, services, and 
labor. This relationship is technologi- 
cal in the sense that the firm's produc- 
tion requirements make it dependent on 
other firms, some of which are local and 
others that are not. 

Direct effects refer to the purchases of 
goods, services, and labor that a firm 
requires to produce an additional unit of 
output. These direct expenditures lead 
to indirect expenditures as suppliers of 
needed goods and services make purchases 
of their own in order to produce the out- 
put for the buying firm. In this way, 
the original sale achieves a multiplier 
effect the si^e of which will vary by 
industry as a function of its requirements 
for locally available goods, services, 
and labor. Other things being equal, the 
larger and more diversified the economy, 
the more likely the needs can be supplied 
locally, and hence the higher the "multi- 
plier." 

Interindustry analysis addresses the 
"linked" industry issue by distinguishing 
technologically linked enterprises from 
industries linked through employee house- 
holds. Firms devote a portion of their 
business volume to purchasing the goods 
and services they need from other busi- 
nesses. Households receive a portion of 
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these sales revenues as wages* Looal 
spending by households creates additional 
demand that also results in indirect ef 
fects among local firms* The business 
volume created by the production require^ 
ments of technologically linked firms- 
indirect demand^^ean be distinguished 
from the "induced" demand oreated by 
wages to their employees that are spent 
locally^ 

If a drugstore is the beneficiary of 
household demand by a wage earner in the 
steel industry^ this is treated as an 
"induced" demand* It is not an "indirect" 
effect of steel production because the 
"output" of the drugstore is not required 
in the process of making and selling steel. 
The essential fact to bear in mind is that 
industries are only credited with the in-' 
duced demand created by their own wage bill. 

Since labor is an input to the production 
process, it is possible to use interindus- 
txy or input^output analysis not only to 
Identify total local business volume w./^o™ 
ciated with a sale in any one industry, but 
to estimate as well total jobs and sala^ 
ries in the other business sectors bene-^ 
fiting from this activity. These salaries 
represent income from sales received by 
each firm's employees. Total business 
volume is then the sum of indirect trans^ 
actions among firms and the induced local 
business activity prompted by wages respent 
locally by their employees » 

As part of the siM-city ^tudy, coefficients 
based on input-'output analysis were used 
to estimate the indirect and induced busi- 
ness' volume associated with the fiscal 
1978 local expenditures of the examined 
institutions, their staff households, and 
audiences. This approach is based on pro- 
cedures especially commissioned for this 
project r reported by David Greytak and 
Dixie Blackley^ in "Multiplier Analysis t 
Arts and Cultural Institutions" (unpub- 
lished monograph. The Maxwell School, Syr-- 
acuse University, 1930) , The component of 
this business volume devoted to salaries 
was also identified. Indirect and induced 
business volume are simply called -second-* 
ary business volume for the purposes of 
this study* Since secondary wages repre- 
sent the portion of secondary business vol- 
ume paid to local households as v/ages, the 
two can be identified separately but are 
not additive* Included among secondary ef- 
fects are the costs and revenues to local 
government , 

The arts as export earners 



In discussing the role of the arts as a 
tourist industry, Dick Netzer has stated 
the issue in this way.* '^,.,the arts can be 
a significant export earner bv beinfr an 
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important factor in attracting tourists, 
conventions and other business visitors* I 
stress 'important factor* for it is quite 
improper to ascribe to the arts the econo- 
mic benefits of visitors who in reality 
are attracted by entirely different attri- 
butes of the urban area— gambling in Las 
Vegas, the centrality of Chicago, the 
beauty and sparkling ambience of San Fran- 
cisco, the monumental structures and gov- 
ernment activity in Washington * the busi- 
ness opportunities of Houston and the Twin 
Cities^— and happen to visit a museum or go 
to the theater* For the arts themselves 
to be a powerful attractive factor, they 
must offer a concentration that is large, 
diverse and quite unlike the arts available 
in dozens of other places, ;^d, by this 
standard, only New York and Los Angeles 
ratei in other cities, only negligible frac- 
tions of the visitors come largely because 
of the arts as such*" ( A National Confer - 
ence on_ thj^jple of the Arts 4n Urban Econ - 
Q^icDeyelop ment , The~ Minneapolis Arts " ~ 
Commission, 1978, unpublished remarks), 

Netzer emphasized that if culture is not 
the principal factor in attracting non- 
residents, then any sales to these visitors 
are not export sales. This criterion may 
be too restrictive as a description of ex- 
port sales to the arts. However, the ap- 
proach has policy utility because it focuses 
attention on the drawing power of the arts 
as opposed to simply their sales to tourists. 

It may be proper to attribute economic 
benefits to the arts and cultural institu- 
tions even if their audience was drawn to 
the community for noncultural reasons* 
These persons may have incurred an admis- 
sion cost representing money that would 
not have spent locally at all if it had 
not been spent on the arts. For these 
visitors, culture is not a substitute for 
some other equally attractive local activ- 
ity* Further, even when not solely res- 
ponsible for tourist visits, the avail- 
ability of arts and cultural activities 
may act as an additional inducement to 
visit, perhaps increasing the number of 
visits or length of stay* In these circum- 
stances, the availability of culture acts 
as an additional inducement to visit., 
allowing for other local sales as well* 

The accurate description of arts exporl^ 
sales aside, the essential policy question 
is v/hether the arts create a market by 
drawing visitors to the community or re- 
spond to a visitor market created fay other 
community advantages * 

Hestrictlve protocol * Audience spending 
estimates were^ased, as in some other eco- 
nomic impact studies, on an analysis of 
self-administered questionnaires asking the 
respondent to report actual or planned ex- 
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penditures in several general categories— 
restaurant I bar^ hotel- iflotelj and public 
transportation p Other studies have attrib- 
uted to cultural institutions the spending 
of all visitors in their .mudiences inclu^ 
ding those in the city for reasons other 
than cultural attendance^ This study # how- 
ever i adopted a protocol which limited 
visitor spending that might be credited as 
an impact of culture* 

For the purpose of this analysis ^ all vis^ 
itor admission payments to institutions 
were counted inasmuch as they are income 
to the institution p However ^ it seems 
inappropriate to attribute to the arts and 
cultural institutions the ancillary spend^ 
ing of visitors who are in the community 
for noncultural reasons hut^ once there ^ 
decide to use the available culture- City 
studies therefore attribute to the arts 
and cultural institutions the ancillary 
spending of visitors who report that they 
were drawn to the community solely because 
of their interest in one of the examined 
cultural activities. 

This protocol may be viewed as conserva^ 
tive^ It does not, for example , credit 
arts and cultural institutions with the 
ancillary expenditures of p rsons who ex^ 
peeted to attend although this was not the 
sole reason for the visit. 

This approach has a dramatic effect on the 
volume of tourist spending attributable to 
the examined institutions by severely re^ 
stricting the number of visitors counted. 
In addition^ the protocol excludes the 
larger=spending group of culture audiences 
who were in the coii™unity for other reasons 
and who tend to stay for a night or more* 
Thus# the protocol can sharply limit the 
counted volume of visitor spending attrib- 
utable to individual institutions. The 
magnitude of this effect is a function of 
the size of the audience and the proper^ 
tion of sole^reason attenders* The pro- 
tocol especially affects the museums in 
the sample I several of which reported a 
large volume of nonlocal attenders , pro^ 
portionately few of whom were in the city 
solely to use the museiimsp Consequently, 
the effect of the protocol on each city's 
case study is significantly affected by 
the proportion of museums in the mix of 
institutions they chose to examine , 

Results of audience surveys . Am part of 
the case Studies ^ self-atoinistered aud-* 
ience surveys were conducted at each insti-= 
tution* This effort resulted in approx^ 
imately thirty thousand responses , Non- 
local audiences in the SMSA were asked to 
report whether they had anticipated at- 
tending the surveyed activity when they 
made their plans to come to the city* They 
were also asked whether this was the sole 



reason for their being in the community. 

Since examined institutions do not consti- 
tute a probability sample, it would be 
inappropriate to generalise in a statisti- 
cal sense from them to the broader universe 
of cultural institutions. This is especial 
ly true because institutions, even instit- 
utions of the same type, vary widely* It 
is ^lear/ however that many cultural act^ 
is are capable of creating a visitor 
markt^t on their own and that they apparent-^ 
ly respond as well to demand by visitors 
who are in the community for other than 
cultural reasons* Of the nearly 7*2 mil- 
lion in total audiences in the six cities, 
20 percent, or 1*4 million, were visitors- 
Nearly 300,000 were sole-reason attenders 
in six cities because they came specific- 
ally for cultural reasons* 

The variations within cities are due to a 
number of factors. The extremely high per- 
centage of visitors in Springfield aud- 
iences reflects the Inclusion of the Old 
State Capitol and the Art Collection, 
Illinois State Museum. These major tourist 
attractions accounted for 78 percent of 
total audiences and 97 percent of visitors* 
In yan Antonio, the Witte Museum and the 
Museum of Transportation account for the 
bulk of visitors* In all cities, the in- 
clusion of other institutions would no 
doubt have affected the visitor and local 
audience mix. 

The data indicate that museums in the six 
cities have a considerably higher propor- 
tion of their visitors from outside the 
region than the performing arts, ranging 
from 10,9 percent to 80^7 percent* Non- 
local performing arts audiences were al- 
most always under 10 percent of the total* 

Among visitors, there was great variation 
among the institutions in the percentage 
who had expected to attend when making 
plans to come to the community* At art, 
science, and history museums or facilities, 
this ranged from 25*3 percent to 70*4 per- 
cent of visitor audiences* At performing 
arts groups the range was from 35,3 per- 
cent to 91*7 percent of visiting audiences. 
Attending perfooning arts events generally 
requires more advance planning than other 
cultural activities* Among visitors for 
whom attendance at the institution was their 
sole reason for being in the community, 
the performing arts had a higher percen- 
tage than the museums* Again, there is 
tremendous variation by institution so that 
there are as few as S , 1 percent and as many 
as 88*5 percent of sole-reason visitors in 
performing arts audiences* 



Factors affecting drawing power . Data on 
nonlocal visiting audiences suggest wide 
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variations in drawing power among indivi= 
dual aativitieSy whether they arte viewed 
as attractions that cQntribute to a deci-- 
eion to visit a region or as activities 
used once a visitor is in the community. 

Institutions vary in type and quality; they 
may be sold out to local audiences or may 
not be well known outside their community i 
some may not be conveniently located to the 
general public and centers of visitor ac^ 
tivityp The cost of admission will vary 
as will the ease with which tickets may be 
purchased. Museums ^ for eKample^ may be 
open daily and admission may be free^ while 
certain performing arts activities may be 
high priced, with tickets available only at 
the box office or by subscription^ and 
there may be only a few performances a 
year. In these circumstances ^ nonlocal 
audiences could not attend unless they 
planned ahead . 

Culture_ and central cities . Although these 
studies are intended to identify effects 
on the entire U^S, Bureau of the Census 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area or 
SMSA^ economic development practitioners 
in central cities may have a special inter^ 
est in their findings. The examined events 
and facilities were typically located in 
the central city. In addition to visitors 
from outside the SMSA^ these activities 
regularly bring thousands of suburban re-- 
sidents back to the city and can help draw 
people to redeveleped downtown and neigh^ 
borhood areas. This luiy help maintain mar- 
kets for other city businesses and create 
an urban environment attractive to resi^ 
dents and visitors alike. 



Table M 



AudieriQe per capita spending 



Estimated audience spending . Tables pre= 
sentmg audience" summary data are found in 
each of the six city chapters. The effect 
of the protocol disGassed above is espe= 
cially significant in St, Louis. While all 
nonlocal attenders there are estimated to 
have spent $74.8 million^ sole=»reason vis=» 
iters reported spending only $1,3 million. 
Across all six cities ^ the figures are 
$132.8 million and $7,3 million. In short, 
the protocol eliminates over $120 million 
in audience spending, over half of which 
is accounted for by the St, Louis study 
alone , 

By including total spending incurred by 
visitors during their stay, it is possible 
to derive differing audience spending es^ 
timates depending on the protocol adopted. 
For example, using as a base the ancillary 
spending reported by local audiences, it 
is possible to derive two radically dif- 
ferent estimates of per capita audience 
spending, depending on whether ancillary 
spending by all visitors is included or 
only spending by sole^reason visitors* 







Local and 






nonlocal 


Total 




(sole reason) 


audience 


Columbus 


$ 3.83 


5 9,34 


Miimeapolis/ 






St. Paul 


5 4.35 


$ 8.65 


St. Louis 


S 3,44 


$27,53 


Salt Lake City 


$ 3.56 


$ 9.76 


San Antonio 


$ 5.66 


$27.52 


Springfield 


$ 4,65 


$14.21 



Table 1^1 infiiaatcs the range of vc^lues 
produced by these two procedures. As the 
more detailed audience spending tables in 
individual city chapters show, musemns 
particularly benefit from procedures that 
count all expenditures by all visitors 
because of the lower incidence of sole^' 
reason visitors to museums. 

Questions may be raised also regarding lo^ 
cal audience spending. It may be argued 
that here, too, the only audience effects 
traceable directly to an institution are 
audience payments for admission. If aud- 
ience members happen also to go to a bar 
or restaurant, it is not clear how this 
is tied to the operation of the institution 
as a direct, indirect, or induced effect, 
A local resident might have gone to the 
restaurant even if he had not gone to the 
arts ^vent. To claim that these ancillary 
expenditures are an impact of cultural in^ 
stitutions appears to suggest that attend^ 
ing an activity causes the audience to 
spend over and above their admission cost. 
At issue is whether audience members would 
have spent the money in the SMSA even if 
they had not attended the activity. 

In the city studies, ancillary spending by 
local audiences and sole-treason visitors 
was included among the direct effects at" 
tributed to the examined institutions. 
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Table 1-2 



Direat economia affects of examine institutions 



40% $ 7,335,:778 ; ; 26% 
$10,852,362 38% 




8^;:>^aL^^^':^"^^v^ St. Louis 



2,967., §12-;- 10% 



100% : $28;599 ;^9i ■ 100% 



698,920 
$4,249,182 
$3,570,993 
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$ 5,248,714 
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$ 7,652,004 37% 

$ 6,600,197 32% 

I 1,290,134 6% 
$ 119,576 



$20,910,625 100% 



8 

2,503,500 
$13,922,589 
$12,900,718 
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Direct and secondary economic effects 

Direct esaonomLa effects by city ^ Table 1-2 
presents^ Sireot sconQmic ef Seats for the 
institutions examined in each city. It is 
important here to reemphasize that the 
forty^-nine institutione are not a scien= 
tif 5 J and weighted sample of various types 
of cultural institutions* Effects might 
have been significantly different had 
sponsors selected a different mix of lo" 
cal cultural resources * The examined in^ 
stitutions are best viewed as illustrative 
of the range of differences within and 
among institution types * They help also 
to illuminate essential factors that de^ 
termine the local impact of the arts. 

Institutien-^related local eKpenditures * 
The forty-^nlne institutions had total at^ 
tendance of 7.2 million and operating bud« 
gets totaling $51 million of which 51 
percent or $26,1 million was devoted to 
local salaries and wages* An additional 
$17.3 million or 34 percent of total ex- 
penditures was spent locally for goods and 



services. Overall, some 85 percent or 
$43*4 : dllion of total operating expendi- 
tures were spent locally for goods ^ ser- 
vices f and wages * 

Local and visitor audiences at the insti'- 
tutions spent $17*5 million and $7,3 mil= 
lion respectively, representing 25 percent 
and 11 percent of total local expenditures 
of $68,7 million. (Local eKpenditures for 
goods and services were 25 percent of to^ 
tal local expenditures while local sala- 
ries and wages comprised 38 percent of 
local spending,) Guest artists spent 
f 472, 974 f less than 1 percent of total 
local expenditures , 

The magnitude and weight of an individual 
direct effect either by city or across 
Cities reflects the impact of individual 
institutions. Two institutions in Spring'- 
field^ — the Illinois State Museum and the 
Old State Capitol^ — are particularly in= 
fluential with respect to the magnitude 
and impact of nonlocal sole^reason audience 
spending ^ and account for virtually all 
such spending in Springfield. 




Springrfleld ^ 



Total 



3961^654 13% 
431,526 " 141 

$1 xs45;49i>r.r ■ 2% 



$17,250,789 

$26,132,234 
$17,482,898 

% 7,322,801 
$ 472,974 



23 •8% 

38,5% 
21.5% 




$68,661,696 100.01 



49 

7,194,401 
$51,017,650 
$43,383,031 
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Simple IndlGators of institution Impa ot: 
For the group as a whole, the ratio of 
total direct effects to total operating 
expenditures was 1,34 while direct effects 
totaled roughly $9.54 per attender. How- 
ever, inspection of the data at the insti^ 
tution level reveals the danger of such 
simple indicators of institution impact . 
For eKample, organizations with respect= 
able budgets but low attendance can have 
a relatively high impact per attender* a 
more interesting measure Is simply the 
ratio of total direct effects to total op= 
erating revenues. This measure ignores 
size of institutional budget and rewards 
local institutional spending, local audi-- 
ence size and spending, especially atten-^ 
dance and spending by sole^reason visitors. 
Because this emphasizes sole"=reason visi- 
tors, it penalizes museums. 

This ratio for the mix of institutions in 
each City ia presented below. Springfield 
benefits from tourist spending at the 
sites noted earlier. 



Columbus 
Minneapolis/St , 
St* Louis 
Salt Lake City 
San Antonio 
Springfield 



Paul 



1*49 
1-31 
1*50 
*99 
1,23 
1,57 



The ratio for Salt Lake City reflects the 
relatively small size of audiences and the 
limited niimber of sole^reason visitors 
(as compared to the institutional mix 
identified in other cities) * 

Influences on direct economic effects 

An institution's direct effects as defined 
in this report are essentially an expres- 
sion of the size of its own operating bud=» 
get, the percentage of it spent locally, 
and the magnitude of sole-reason visitor 
and local audience spending. The inclu- 
sion of audience spending and the restric- 
tive protocol adopted for local and visi- 
tor audiences can have a significant im- 
pact on any single institution's direct 
effects. 

Local spending by examined institutio ns 

i3 evident from Table I»2, institutions 
m all cities were able to meet a high 
proportion of their operating needs lo- 
cally, principally because the bulk of 
their operating budget was devoted to lo- 
cal salaries and wages* This table con- 
tains the information necessary to deter- 
mine for each city the proportion of to- 
tal operating budgets devoted to local 
expenditures for salaries and wages and 
goods and services* 

Subsidy support . The institutions examin- 
ea m this study are either nonprofit cor- 



porations or government agencies. Conse- 
quently, budget size reflects not only 
revenues earned in the marketplace but 
the ability and willingness of individuals, 
firms, and government to provide subsidy 
support* The history, patterns, and prac- 
tice of such support vary by city* Subsidy 
support is particularly important to muse- 
ums and other facilities which offer free 
admission and rely on "unearned" income 
for the bulk of their operating budget* 
There were some perfoKnlng arts institu- 
tions in the sample, however, for which 
subsidy, especially government support, 
was the single largest source of revenue. 

The ability of an institution to produce 
income reflects regional market conditions 
and the availability of public and private 
support. Presumably, these factors are 
responsive to the quality of an institu= 
tion's programming and management* 

Because of the importance of revenues to 
government that are attributable to cul^ 
tural institutions, which are among the 
secondary effects to be discussed, the ex- 
tent to which an institution's local 
spending represented a return to the com^ 
munity of local, state, or federal tax 
revenues was identified* Table 1-3 gives 
this data by city. Again, the results for 
each city reflect only the examined institu- 
tions and may not represent the entire 
universe of local nonprofit cultural re- 
sources* 

As noted previously, aggregate data by 
and across cities can be distinctly influ- 
enced by individual institutions* Once 
again, the Springfield data reflect the 
inclusion of the Illinois State Museum and 
the Old State Capitol which are state 
funded and account for 81 percent of re- 
ported operating budgets* In San Antonio, 
the Carver Cultural Center is almost com- 
pletely funded through local appropria- 
tions. In St, Louis, the Museum of Science 
and Natural History, McDonnell Planetarium, 
and the St* Louis Art Museum are subdis- 
tricts of the Metropolitan Zoological Park 
and Museum District which assesses a pro-^ 
perty tax for their support in St* Louis 
City and County* Tables in the individual 
city chapters present data on tax revenues 
and sources for each institution. 

For the group of forty-nine institutions 
as a whole, eleven derived 40 percent or 
more of operating revenues from govern- 
mental sources ^ nine derived 20 percent to 
40 percent, six derived 10 percent to 20 
percent, fifteen derived less than 10 per- 
cent, and three reported no income from 
government I data were not available on the 
other institutions. These data do not in- 
clude an accounting of federally-funded 
CETA positions. 
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Table 1-3 



Govemment revenues as a peroentsge of examined institutions' operating budgets 



Local 




State 

2,21 
3.1% 
7.8% 

14.0% 
,2% 

76 .71 



Federal 

2,9% 
«3*€i 
5.8% 
11.5% 
S.7% 
2.7% 



Total 

7.2% 
7,1% 
37.81 
31*81 
35.4% 
80,6% 



Secondary economic effeGts 



Earlier in this overview a basic defini== 
tion was given of interindustry analysis 
as a tool for identifying other than di- 
rect affects of spending by households and 
firms. As part of the city case studies 
coefficients and multipliers derived from 
interindustry studies have been used to 
estimate indirect and induced business 
volume ^ personal income, and jobs. For 
the purpose of this study ^ these are re= 
f erred to as secondary effects, while 
study procedures allow an estimate of these 
effects # it cannot be inferred that none 
would have occurred in the absence of one 
or more of the specific Institutions ex- 
of tha 



amined as part 



this study. 



In addition to secondary business volume, 
income, and jobs, the study sought to es'- 
timate the initia3 expansion of the local 
credit base due to bank deposits held lo- 
cally by the institutions, their employees, 
and the local businesses benefiting from 
institution-related direct effects. Each 
examined institution and its employees 
provided estimates of average daily balan- 
ces in checking and savings accounts. Lc* 
cal cash^to^business volume ratios were used 
to estimate cash held by firms benefiting 
from institution-related expenditures. 



Area firms benefiting from institution- 
related direct effects have, over time, 
invested in the plant, inventory, and 
equipment needed to support this business 
volume. To estimate the fiscal 1978 value 
of these investments in business property, 
it was first necessary to estimate the 
total value of all local business property. 
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Bueinesa real property associated with in-- 
etitutional direct effects was assumed to 
be proportional to institutional direct 
effects as a percentage of total local 
fiscal 197 8 business volume in each city. 
Table 1-4 presents estimates of each of' 
these secondary effedts discussed earlier. 
(This does not include salariee and jobs 
at the examined cultural institutions. 
The forty^nine institutions provided 1,618 
full-time employment opportunities paying 
$25,132,234 in salaries and wages*) 

Influences on secondary economic effe cts 

The principal influences on secondary busi- 
ness vQlume, jobs, and income are the mag-- 
nitude of direct effects and local require- 
ments of the local industries that benefit . 
It has already been pointed out that mul- 
tiplier estimates will vary inversely with- 
the volume of imports of goods, services, 
and labor, and other forms of leakage; and 
that the more the local economy can supply, 
the greater the proportion of local direct 
effects retained and respent locally. 

Institution-related effects on the local 
credit base are a function of the nianber 
of employees, their household incomes and 
cash management practices, together with 
institutional practices regarding time and 
demand accounts* These varied widely. Es- 
timates of the current value of backup in- 
ventory, equipment, and property vary di- 
rectly with local astimates of the value 
of business property and the ratio of the 



direct effects for each city to total lo- 
cal business volume* 

Government Revenues and costs 

In addition to estimating the direct and 
secondary effects discussed earlier, this 
study sought to identify selected fiscal 
1978 effects on local governments attribu- 
table to the examined institutions. 

Revenues to local governments included 
local real estate taxes paid by the ex- 
mined institutions and their emjDloyee 
households, and a portion of business pro- 
perty taxes attributable to institution- 
related direct effects. Other examined rev- 
enue sources included local sales and in- 
come taxes ^ lodging and gasoline taxes, 
admission taxes ^ and parking revenues. In 
each case study, real estate taxes account- 
ed for the greatest portion (47 percent 
and 76 percent) of local government rev- 
enues related to the examined institutions. 
In Columbus and Minneapolis/St. Paul, about 
50 percent of these property tax revenues 
are attributed to assessments over time by 
businesses responding to institution-related 
direct effects* The proportion for Spring- 
field is 30 percent, and for Salt Lake City 
21 percent* Cities varied in terms of the 
relative importance of other estimated rev- 
enue sources* Two SMiAs assessed a local 
income tax, one assessed a restaurant tax, 
one assessed an admission tax, while sales 
tax estimates across cities varied by tax- 
able items and rates * 



Seoandary eaonomiQ effTCls of examined Inititutlons 
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Coats to local governments included an as- 
timate of the loeal governmental operating 
expenditurea required to provide services 
to employee households, including the costs 
of public instruction for households with 
children in public schoolB* Local govern^ 
ment contracts for services/ grants, op- 
erating subsidies and other support were 
also identified- Study procedures appor- 
tioned to all employee households a share 
of local governmental operating expendi= 
tures in all areas except public education* 
Separate cost estimates were derived for house- 
holds with children in local public schools * 

Table 1-5 suflMnarizes local revenues and ex- 
penditures attributable to examined insti- 
tutions in the six cities. A more complete 
picture of these effects, including their 
variation from institution to institution, 
can be gained by examining Table 9 in each 
city chapter* No infonnation is available 
which indicates whether the identified af- 
fects are typical of the broader universe 
of local institutions or are specific to 
the examined mix of institutions* 

In reviewing them, bear in mind the limited 
nature of the analysis and the procedures 
used to derive estimates when this was 
necessary^ Sales, income* and property 
tax estimates do not include taxes paid by 
individual J and firms benefiting from in- 
stitution—related secondary effects. In 
addition, favorable or unfavorable spill- 
over effects on local business opportuni'- 
ties and stability have not been assessed. 



Table I^S Estimated i^venues and eosts 

to local govern ment 
related to examinM institutions 
by oity 



city Revenues Costs 



Gclumbus 




381/251 


$ 


245/ 


34i 


Minneapolis/ 
St* Paul 


$2, 


135,340 


$1 


,146, 


525 


St* Louis 


51, 


117,059 


$3 


,i87. 


435 


Salt Lake City 


$ 


405,680 


1 


635/ 


590 


San Antoni.o 


$ 


126, 083 


$ 


859, 


749 


Springfield 


9 


187,581 


$ 


110, 


867 




nor has neighborhood residential quality 
as it affects property and other tax reve- 
nues. More generally, no attempt has been 
made to assess the govarnmental costs and 
benefits associated with the more subtle 
and indirect effects that may be associat- 
ed with the arts. In addition, no infor-* 
mation is available by which to assess 
whether the identified effects are typical 
of the broader universe of available lo^ 
cal institutions or are specific to the 
examined mix of institutions. 

Procedures focused on sources of locally 
generated revenues, including sales, in- 
come, and property taxes, and parking and 
other apporpriate local revenues sources* 
Property tax revenues were the single 
largest revenue source in each city* Propt- 
er ty tax receipts as a percentage of esti- 
mated tax revenue are presented below* 



Columbus 58% 

Minneapolis/St p Paul 69% 

St* Louis 61% 

Salt Lake City 76% 

San Antonio ' 47% 

Springfield 57% 
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In Colunibus and Minneapolis/St* Paul* about 
50 percent of these property tan revenues 
are attributable to investments over time 
businesses responding to institutions-re- 
lated direct effeots* The proportion for 
Springfield la 30 peroent, and for ialt 
liske City 21 percent* cities varied in 
t^rms of the relative importance of other 
estimated revenue sources. Two SMSAs as- 
sessed a local income tax, one assessed a 
restaurant tax, one assessed an admission 
tax, while sales tax estimates across cities 
varied by taxable items and rates, 

foregone property taK . Finally^ the exam-- 
ined institutions include a mix of f acill^ 
ties owned and operated either by govern- 
ment or nonprofit corporations, and there-- 
fore are tax-exempt. In several cities, 
the lack of assessed valuation data and 
other limi "iations made it impossible to 
derive estimates of foregone property taxes ^ 

gimple Inciicatprs of tax effects^ For 
reasons noted ~in the earlier discussion 
of simple indicators of institution impact, 
it is dangerous to present such indicators 
that do not take account of differences 
across institutions* It is interesting to 
note^ however^ that when institutions are 
aggregated, tax revenue estimates as a per- 
centage of total institutional operating 
expenditures are similar across cities i 



Coliimbus 91 

Minneapolis/St* Paul 101 

St. Louis 8% 

Salt Lake City 7% 

San Antonio 4% 

Springfield 10% 



Effects not eKamined 

This report has treated arts and cultural 
institutions quite narrowly by focusing on 
activities considered simply as local eco-^ 
nomic enterprises^ This focus may not 
capture the total range of benefits to 
local residents. It has been observed 
that cultural institutions have a role in 
economic development apart from the eco- 
nomic activity directly related to their 
operations; that their availability affects 
the perceptions, satisfactions, and resul- 
ting behavior of households and firms , 
including decisions to locate in the com- 
munity or remain and expand* Arts and 
other facilities may be useful in helping 
to create surroundings attractive to tour- 
ist and convention visitors * to establish 
a climate in which the decision to locate 
or remain in the inner city, city, or 
region is viewed favorably* 

Policy observations 

Data take on policy significance when toey 
answer questions of public interest and 
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help shape decisions regarding goals, and 
the programs best suited to achieve them* 
The development of policy is as much a 
matter of asking the right questions as 
of compiling the quality data needed for 
answers. In an unpublished report to the 
Arts Endowment's Research Division, Dick 
Netzer r^^de the following assessment of 
the policy significance of available eco- 
nomic impact literature, an assessment 
based on his understanding of how arts 
and cultural advocates were posing such 
questions! "Our interviewees repeatedly 
noted the need for studies of the economic 
impact of the arts, in connection with ad- 
vccacy, in the sense of demonstrating that 
public expenditure for support of the arts 
is a 'good buy*' It is virtually impossible 
to think of any other conceivable use of 
data of this type, data that are expensive 
to produce ..." ( Final Report on a Fea- 
sibility Study for an Economic Dat^Program 
on the Cond^tTion of Arts and Cultural Qr- 
ganig_ations , New Yorki New York University^ 
1977) . Netger 's analysis presumes that 
these advocates are, in effect, utilizing 
impact studies to assess the cost/benefit 
of governmental appropriations funneled 
through the arts and culture. 

It is presumed .that the question of cul- 
tural economic impact is framed as follows i 
In general # do public dollars devoted to 
culture have more impact than public money 
spent for other purposes? Advocates are 
aware that some decision-makers believe 
culture is a "drain" on the local economy 
and have concluded that this is a stumbling 
block to increased appropria'^ions . 

For example, among the press reports ac- 
companying the re7^ease of the Salt Lake 
City case study was an article headlined 
"Local Arts Spell Big Business." The 
story quoted a staff member of the local 
arts council who indicated that the case 
study "should put a new light on the arts" 
and went on to say, "It has long been the 
assuinption of certain individuals that the 
arts are some kind of drain on the city 
treasury. That expenditures for the arts 
are justifiable only through an intangible 
quotient called the 'quality of life, ' 
that the arts are somehow feeding in the 
trough of public subsidies — subsidies that 
by implication should be eliminated." ( The 
Salt Lake City Tribune , March 30, 1980). 

Do appropriations have any economic sig- 
nificance in terms of jobs, and income and 
tax revenues^ and is that impact sufficient 
to counter the view that tne arts are a net 
"drain" on the local economy? There is 
the clear suggestion that some cultural ac- 
tivities are responsible for as much in tax 
revenues as they get in appropriations and 
that they have noticeable if modest impacts 
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on jobs and InGOme in other seetors of the 
aconomy* Further, it is clear that cultur^ 
al programs can serve both residents and 
visitors in a matropQlitan area. Cultural 
activities may sometimes be SQlely respon= 
sible for inducing persons outside metro*- 
politan areas to make day and night trips - 
It may be assumed that even when cultural 
organizations are not solely responsible 
for these visits , they may often be one 
among other planned activities ^ and so may 
directly contribute to increasing the num- 
ber of audience visits* 

At the same time, it is also clear that 
the nonprofit institutions examined in this 
study are small businesses that sell the 
majority of their "output" to local resi^ 
dents* It is interesting in this vein to 
note a commercial parallel, that the gross 
sales of an average McDonald's restaurant 
unit totals on the average some $1 million 
annually* This is considerably larger than 
the annual budgets of most nonprofit cul= 
tural activities * In the conteKt of local 
business volume, the exmined institutions 
have a relatively modest impact, even tak- 
ing into account spending by local audiences 
and visitors. Further, there is tremendous 
variability among institutions and inherent 
constraints on eKpanding the impact of cul- 
tural institutions considered simply as 
local economic enterprises * 

There are many ways to express the question 
of economic impact* Rather than valuing 
cultural activities simply as economic 
enterprises in their own right, they could 
have been investigated as tools for achie- 
ving specific development objectives* In 
these circumstances f the decision makers 
posing the economic impact question are 
not legislators, but community development 
agencies determining whether cultural ac= 
tivities have any value for their noncul- 
tural purposes . 

This point of view may be particularly im- 
portant to persons concerned with community 
revitalization as opposed to regional econ- 
omic growth. In their own right, cultural 
activities may be only modestly important 
as generators of business activity within 
an SMSA. However / they may have consider- 
ably more importance for place-specific ob- 
jectives , These objectives may not be ex^ 
pressed in terms of increasing net economic 
benefits to the region, but devoted instead 
to improving the distribution of economic 
activities and Investments to assure the 
revitalization of places within the region* 

These revitalization objectives may be ex-^ 
pressed in terms of outcomes, e.g., the re- 
tention and attraction of firros and house- 
holds, as well as in terms of the attitud- 
inal and satisfaction dimensions that are 
thought to induce behaviors relevant to the 
process of community revi tali gat ion. 
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Caveats on mgrging cultural _and econgmio 
development planning . One concern during 
the Baltimore research, discussed previous-- 
ly, was the potential misuse of economic 
impact data in the development of cultural 
policy* Programs might be favored on the 
basis of the scale of their own direct and 
secondary effects on the local economy- If 
decision makers are encouraged to treat 
investments in cultural activities because 
they solve particular economic development 
problems, the risk occurs of defining de- 
velopment objectives solely in terms of 
short^run community revitalization goals* 
In providing this analysis of the economic 
effects of a sample of cultural activities, 
it is not advocated that impact data are 
to be used as important determinants of pub- 
lic policy toward arts and culture, especial- 
ly in the absence of support of arts and 
culture for their own sake* 

The need for additional research * The cul- 
tural institutions exMained m this study 
are either nonprofit corporations or govern'- 
ment agencies* They encompass the various 
types of museums and performing arts activ^ 
ities that are the typical focus of advo- 
cacy efforts. However, the bulk of the 
nation's literary, visual arts, musical 
and performing arts output is produced by 
commercial enterprises . 

Apart from additional questions concerning 
the economic impact of the culture industry, 
however it is defined, it is evident that 
an adequate f rMciework within which to eval= 
uate the more indirect and subtle effects 
claimed for cultural activities does not 
exist* Preliminary work suggests that 
further examinations of cultural impact 
will require understanding the success of 
an arts or cultural activity in its own 
terms and how this reflects other aspects 
of community life while contributing to 
specific objectives* 

A willingness, for exmple, to Invest in a 
community's cultural life will be deter- 
mined by a variety of matters ranging from 
historical and social factors to property 
taxes, the (perceived) safety of a neigh- 
borhood, the availability of Investment 
capital, current energy and mortgage re- 
lated market pressure, special city in- 
ducements to invest, changes in family 
size and structure, suburban no-growth 
policies, and so forth* Cultural effects 
may vary with the quality and frequency 
of activities* It may prove impossible 
to develop economic models specifying the 
community conditions under which, particu- 
lar leviils and quality of cultural output 
are not only feasible but likely to achieve 
econ^ic development objectives. The abil- 
ity to anticipate development outcomes and 
the imagination to use arts and culture 
effectively in a community context may al= 
ways be more art than science. 
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CHAPTER 11 



THE COLUMBUS ECONOMY AND 

ARTS AND CULTURAIi INSTITUTIONS 



The following institutions in tha Columbus 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area or 
SMSA ware selected for study by the Greater 
Coluinbus Arts Council i 

Ballet Metropolitan 
ColumbuE Musaum of Art 
Colmnbus SymphQny Orchestra 
Center of Scianca and Industry 
Players Thaatra of Columbus 
Columbus Association for the 
Parfonning Arts (Ohio Thaatra) 

These represent a range of organizational 
types and include some of the mora well^ 
known local institutions, Thair selection 
resulted from looally initiated efforts 
to identify intarasted organizations. 

The successful completion ©f the Columbus 
project wae due to the efforts of a num- 
ber of parsons, including the principal 
project staff of the Arts Council, Ric 
Wanatik# executive director of the Council, 
served as study director and Tim Sublette, 
assistant director, was responsible for 
coordinating the day-^to-'day tasks, Jackie 
Brown, program associate, assisted in the 
collection of oparating and finanoial in= 
formation, A corps of students recruited 
through the high school art leagues halpad 
in the distribution of audience study ques 
tionnaires. Other staff persons and vol- 
unteers are identified at the end of this 
report. 

Columbus insjtitutipns 

In 1878, a group of Columbus citizens de= 
cided that the city should have a place 
in which to enjoy the visual arts , By the 
turn of the century, an art school had 
bean organized and funds raised to house 
an art gallary. The main building was 
built in 1931, and a new wing opanad in 
1974, The Coiuj^us Museum of Art (for^ 
merly the Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts) 
houses a broad selaction of paintings and 
sculpture augmented by decorative and 
ethnic arts objects. Lectures, classes, 
films, and concerts are available to the 
public. 

The Columbus Association for the Perform- 
ing Arts, formed in 1969, has rastored 
the former Loew's and Unitad Artists Ohio 
Theatre, built in 1928, as a performing 
arts center, in addition to performances 
by the Ballet Metropolitan and the Columbus 
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Symphony Orchestra, the Ohio Theatre hosts 
performances by Broadway touring shows, 
various ethnic dance companies, jazz con=^ 
certs, and movies, as well as performances 
by many local artists and groups. 

Players Theatre was formed as a club in 
1923, In 1966, the theatre opened its 
doors to the public and now produces plays 
for adults and children, as well as offer^ 
ing classes and v^rkshops. This community 
theatre now produces six to eight major 
productions each season. 

Ballet Metropolitan was incorporated as a 
club in the state of Ohio as a nonprofit 
organisation in September 1974* Ballet 
Metropolitan presents classic and modern 
programs J sixty=three performances were 
planned for the 1979=80 season. 

The Center of Science and Industry opened 
to the public in April 1964, and is a part 
of the Franklin County Historical Society* 
The center's exhibitions are primarily in 
the fields of science, health, history, 
and industry. 

The Columbus Symphony, which was founded 
in 1952, presents concerts of classical, 
chamber, ensambla, choral, operatic, and 
popular music. The symphony also pre= 
sents frea or low-cost public service 
events for the cQirafnunity. 
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Table iUI 



Columbus SM5A dtmographlas 



Age (1977) 



18-24 
25^34 
35-49 

50 and over 



Median age 



Education (1970) 



15,9% 
16,8% 
16.1% 
21.7% 



27.7 



Leas than 5 yeara 2,71 
4 years of high school or more 60*7% 
4 years of college or more 14.0% 



Median edwjation 



i;^.3 



coliunbus economy and the broader cultural 
community 

An examination of the economy and broader 
cultural community oS the city and Colum*^ 
bus SM8A will contribute to an understand^ 
ing of the effects ascribed to the six 
eKamined institutions* Table 11=1 preeents 
useful market data such as the Effective 
Buying Income (EBI) , a measure of the buy^ 
ing power of households after government 
deductions for taxes ^ social insurance^ 
and lesser items; it also shows income, 
age, education, and population information* 

The Columbus BMSA consists of the city of 
Columbus and the counties of Franklin, 
Fairfield, Delaware, Pickaway, and Madison 
In this study the terms "locals" "the Col- 
umbus metropolitan area," and "the Colum^ 
bus region" are used interchangeably to 
identify the Columbus BMSA, The iMSA pop- 
ulation is estimated to have grown from 
1,017,847 in 1&70 to 1,072,00 in 1976 
("Population Estimates and Projections," 
U.B* Dept, of Commerce, Census Bureau, 
Series P-25, No, 739, November 1978)* The 
City of Columbus is estimated to have a 
population of approximately 530,000, 

Columbus was established in 1812 as a 
planned political center by an act of the 
Ohio legislature. The city became the 
capital of Ohio in 1816, and later the 
seat of Franklin County, Today, govern- 
ment plays an important role in the eco= 



nomic stability of the Columbus BMSA, 
accounting for over 19 percent of employ- 
ment ("Central Ohioi 79 Outlook," Columbus 
Business Forum^ Columbus Area Chamber of 
Commerce, January 1979) * The State of 
Ohio employs over twenty thousand area res- 
idents not including Ohio Btate University 
which employs 16^241 people. 

The federal government (excepting the armed 
forces) employs over eleven thousand; the 
city of Columbus approximately 7,500j the 
Columbus ir'ablic Schools over seven thousand 
and Franklin County roughly 4, 500* 

The largest private employers are Western 
Electric; Fan Lazarus Company; Bears Hoe- 
buck and Company; and Ohio Bell Telephone 
company, each of which emf loyed ovtr five 
thousand workers* The Fisher Body division 
of General Motors Corporation, Nationwide 
Insurance Co, , Kroger Company, and Conrail 
each employed over three thousand workers. 
In addition, there were twenty-six firms 
that each employed between one thousand ..and 
three thousand workers. The home offices 
of fifty-two insurance companies were lo- 
cated in Columbus, Overall, 24 percent of 
the employed work force worked in retail 
and wholesale trade, 20 percent in manufac^ 
turing, and nearly 20 percent in services 
and miscellaneous industries, (Employment 
data derived from "Largest Employers in the 
Columbus Area," Columbus Regional Informa= 
tion Center, Columbus Area Chamber of Com- 
merce, May 1979,) 
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Population (aaleated years) 



Household income (1977) 



1960 
1970 
1975 
1977 



682,962 
1,017,847 
1,068,114 
1,082,100 



Population change 
1960-1970 

1970-1975 



+20*4% 
+5*8% 



$8, 000-19, 999 
$10,000-$14,999 
$15,000-$24,999 
$25,000 and over 



6,01 
18.0% 
33,91 
21,2% 



19 77 median household inaome $16,336 

1969 median household income $10,460 

Avetage annual change in 

per capita income 1969=74 7.2% 



The manufacturing sector of the Columbus 
economy has undergone a period of rapid 
growth and diversification since the mm^ 
tabliehment of a large aircraft plant in 
Columbus in 1941* This diversification 
has included the establishment of major 
plants specializing in the production of 
space equipment, automotive parts, elec** 
trical equipment and appliances, china- 
ware, glass, coated fabrics, shoes, and 
food products. Rapid expansion has been 
encouraged by the city's favorable geo= 
graphic location and a transportation 
network which includes five major rail- 
roads, an extensive highway network, and 
an airport. Port Columbus* 

The Columbus Business Forum reports that 
"the movement toward a service-oriented 
economy is reflected in the opening of 
several new businesses in areas supporting 
recreation and tourism, health, and other 
social services." It reports further that 
new reajtaurants are opening, and numerous 
improvements have been developed, includ- 
ing the Ohio Center convention complex 
with its companion six hundred^room Hyatt 
Regency hotel, the three hundred=room Mar- 
riott inn, and the Milton Inn East* The 
Chainber of Commerce believes that these 
projects have generated new confidence in 
downtown Columbus as a place to work, shop, 
and live; the development of downtown as 
an entertainment and leisure center has been 
further enhanced by the programs of Colum^ 
bus arts and cultural organizations, 
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The examinecl institutions are only sisc of 
tha 170 nonprofit arts and GUltural or- 
ganisations identified by the Greater 
Columbus Arts Couneil* Although the ex- 
amined institutions may typify the impact 
of various kinds of institutions, they do 
not represent the full range of locally 
available commercial and nonprofit activ- 
ities. It is clear that the examined in- 
stitutions do not exhaust the impact of 
the "culture industry." For example, 
census data for 1970 show a total of 2,847 
employed writers^ artists, and entertainers 
in the Columbus SMSA, excluding individuals 
employed in art galleries and other arts- 
related positions* ( Where Artists Live: 
1^70, Res e ar ch Piv i s ion _ Repor t 15 . Wash- 
ingtoni National Endowment for the Arts, 
1977; see list at the back of this report). 
Only 123 persons were employed full time 
at the examined institutions. The yellow 
pages of the Columbus metropolitan area 
telephone directory list over one thousand 
enterprises which can be considered culture^ 
related in the broadest sense* These range 
from music, art, and theatrical suppliers 
to book and record dealers, design firms, 
and commercial photographers* 

Data on -Lhe impact of some elements of these 
additional business sectors are available 



from the 1977 Statistics in the U.S. Bureau 
of the Census County Business Patterns 
series- Table II-2 details various data 
on businesses used by the general public. 

Direct economic effects 

The direct economic effects of the examin- 
ed institutions include local spending for 
goods and services, salaries and wages to 
local residents, and expenditures by guest 
artists and by local and nonlocal audiences. 
Table presents selected data on insti- 

tutional direct effects during fiscal 1978. 

Local institutional expenditures for goods ^ 
services |_and salaries . It "is estimated 
that the examined institutions made 70 
percent of their expenditures for goods 
and services with local vendors and that 
this totaled $1,525,012. The percentage 
of nonlabor expenditures made locally by 
the examined institutions ranged from 14 
percent to 98 percent. An additional 
$2*045,901 was spent for salaries and 
wages to local households. No estimate 
has been made of the impact of additional 
earned and other income by institutional 
employee households # which in some in- 
stances was as high as 10 percent. 




Table 11-3 



Columbus SMSA estimated direct economic effects of •xamined institutions 
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Table IM Columbus SMSA estimated audienoes and ipending by examined institutions 





Audience 
Local 


Nonlocal 


Nonlocal 
(sole 
reason) 


Institution 
total 




22,178 
159,050 

201,763 
71,412 

101,670 
18,831 


3,610 
53,016 

47,327 
11,625 
7,653 
785 


2,244 
13,996 

41,832 
3,238 
5,248 
412 


25, 788 
212, 066 

249, 090 
83, 037 

109, 323 
19,616 




574#P04 


124,016 


66,970 


698,920 
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Guest artist spending . Each ymmr , Gultur- 
al institutions contract with nonresident 
designers^ directors^ conductors, featured 
soloists, and touring groups^ These non-- 
resident "guest artists" were reported to 
have spent a total of |132,390 locally. 
No attempt has been made to estimate spend^ 
ing by guest artist entourage. 

Audience spending ^ Decisions regarding 
the handling of audience data C6,n have a 
major impact on economic effect estimates. 
This study's conservative approach was to 
include the ancillary spending of visitors 
only if attendance at the arts event was 
their sole reason for being in the comtnun^ 
ity* This protocol is discussed in Chapter 
1* At some institutions f however, sole- 
reason visitors are only a small percent- 
age of total visitor attendance and spend- 
ing. Many visitors indicated that they 
had planned ahead of time to attend a 
cultural activity although that was not 
the sole reason for their visit. Table 
II-4 presents a suiranary of audience data 
for Columbus, 
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Table ll-S 



Caiumbus SMSA audienaes of examined institutions by reaidenoe and spending 




*Due to small sample si^es, analyaie of nonlooal audience 
data was not conducted by individual institutions* 
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An estimated 124,016 visitors from outside 
the SMSA attended the eKamined institutions 
during fisoal 1978. They comprised from 4 
pareent to 24.9 percent of total attendance, 
depending on the institution* Of these 
visitors, 66,970 are estimated to have vis- 
ited Columbus spepifically to attend the 
institutions under study. 

As seen in Table 11-5 , local audiences 
spent sums ranging from an average of $2.04 
to $3.54 per person for items such as meals 
and parking. During fiscal 1978, local 
audiences are conservatively estimated to 
have spent about $2.90 per capita, or 
$1^669,070 over and above admission fees. 

As shown in Table Il=i / many other visitors 
expected to attend while visiting Columbus, 
but it was not their sole reason. Visitors 
from outside the aMSA are of special inter= 
est inasmuch as their spending represents 
"new" dollars, money which had not. been in 
the community until that time. Across all 
examined institutions , nonlocal sole=reason 
visitors traveled a mean of sixty-three 
miles and reported per capita ©Kpenditures 
of $14.40, resulting in total expenditures of 
$964,368 that can be conservatively attri™ 
buted to the drawing power of the examined 



cultural activities. Persons for whom at- 
tendance at the cultural institutions was 
not the sole reason for visiting the com= 
munity traveled a mean of sixty^eight miles 
and spent $89.44 per capita, totaling 
$5,102,194. One reason for this large dif^ 
ference is that in the sole-reason group 
only 5 percent stayed at hotels for a mean 
of 0.26 nights, whereas in the non^sole^* 
reason group 19 percent stayed at hotels 
for a mean of 4,06 nights. 



Table !l-8 



Oolumbus SMSA nonloQal audiences by examined Institutians 




*Because of relatively small nonlocal audience, 
these data should be treated with caution. 
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Table IU7 



Columbus SMSA 
estimated seeendaiy 
eeonomie effects 
of examined fnatltutlons 



Seaondary busineaa volume 
genarated by institution- 
related diraot effects 

Seaondary personal incomes 
generated by institution- 
related direct effects 
(excluding $2,04S,9S1 in 
salaries to organizational 
employees) 



$10|539,968 



$ 4,044,301 



Secondary full-time jobs 
in the Columbus SMSA 
attributable to institution- 
related direct effects 
(excluding 123 full-time 
organisational employees) 



1 expans 
credit b 



ion of the 



Initial 
local 



Current value of backup 
inventory , equipment , 
and property 



574 



5 3,221,487 



$ 4,442,864 



n^ry eGonomic effects 

Direct-effect spending leads to secondary 
effects when the institution-related expen- 
ditures within the community are in turn 
respent by local firms and households. The 
study estimates the level of five secondary 
effects of institution-related spending in 
197 8. Respending of initial dollars intro-^ 
duced into the local economy is estimated 
to result in $10,539,968 in local second= 
ary business voluine* Of this amount, an 
estimated 54,044,301 is paid out in wages 
to employees* This personal inc 
sents 574 full-time jobs in the Columbus 



Additional secondary effects include an ex- 
pansion of the local oredit base due to 
deposits in local banks by the examined 
institutions, their employees, and the 
local businesses benefiting from institu- 
tion-related direct effects. It is esti- 
mated that in fiscal 1978 average monthly 
balances in business and employee savings 
and checking accounts totaled $3,419,777. 
When deduced by federal and state cash re- 
serve requirements, this allows an initial 
e^cpansion of the credit base totaling 
$3,221,487, 

Finally, area firms benefiting from insti- 
tution-related direct and secondary bus- 
iness activity are estimated to have 
invested $4,442,864 in plant, inventory, 
and equipment in support of this business 
volume. This represents the fiscal 1978 
value of these assets, not expenditures 
made in fiscal 1978; a portion of the assets 
may, however, have been acquired in that 
year* Expenditures were not necessarily 
made with local firms. Table II-7 presents 
estimates for each of the secondary effects 
discussed above. 
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labfe 11-8 



Cdlumbus SMSA examined institutions by sourqes of govemmant support 




$94,078 



$ 30,000 

$ 29,800 
$109,678 

$112,745 

$ 10,382 



$304,280 



Government revenues and expenditures 

In addition to astimating the direet and 
secondary effects on businesaes and indi= 
vidua Is attributable to the eKamined in- 
stitutions ^ this study has sought to estimate 
the effect on looal Columbus government rev= 
enues and expenditures in fiscal 1978 . Local 
governmental revenues eKamined include 
real estate taxes paid to metropolitan 
area jurisdictions by the examined insti= 
tutions and their employee households , as 
well as a portion of property taxes paid 
by businesses benefiting from institution- 
related direct effects* Estimates were 
also made of local sales and income tax 
revenues attributable to institution- 
related direct effects* Additional govern- 
mental revenues identified include local 
hotel taxes # gasoline taxes ^ and parking 
revenues « 

Estimates of costs to local governments 
in the Columbus SMSA are based on esti= 
mates of local governmental operating 
costs associated with the provision of 
services to employee households including 
the cost of public instruction fcr house-' 
holds with children in the public schools* 
(No estimate has been made of the costs 
associated with services to the institu- 
tions themselves,) Government eKpenditures 
in support of the examined institutions 
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included grants , operating subsidies , and 
service contracts i they are presented in 
Table 11=8 ^ Foregone property taxes are 
estimated at $171,391 in fiscal 1978, 
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Table il-9 



Columbus SMSA 

estimated revenues and costs 

to loaa! government 

related to ejiamined Institutions 



Heverji: as 



Kaal estate taxes paid 
by institutions^ employees, 
and business property 
serving them 

Locally retained eales 
tax on institution- 
related business volume 

Looal inaome tax revenues 
attributable to institu-- 
tional employees and their 
households 

state aid to local govern^ 
ments attributable to 
institutional employee 
households 

Hotel taxes 

Gasoline tax 

Parking revenues / estimated 



Total 



Costp 



Operating costs of local 
governments and schools 
for services to employee 
households 

Grants to study institutions 



$221^585 
$ 5^521 

S 51,215 

$ 11,898 
$ 2,2B1 
$ 4^§4i 
$ 83,833 



$381,251 



$157,022 
$ 88,327 



Total 



Table 11^9 summarizes institution-re^stad 
governmental revenues and costs, Includad 
as costs are local governmental grants 
and fees for services* In reviewing Table 
II--9, bear in mind the limited nature of 
this analysis* No information is avail- 
able by which to judge whether or not the 
identified effects on business , individuals, 
and government are typical of the broader 
universe of all Columbus area cultural 
institutions p The tax effects shown are 
specific to the examined mix of institutions * 

Revenues to local government include real 
estate taxes and taxes on business prop^ 
erty devoted to servicing the institutions. 
Income taxes, sales taxes, local hotel 
taxes, gasoline taxes, state aid to local 
governinents , and parking revenues totaled 
$331,251 in local govarnment revenues at= 
tributabla to the examined institutions* 
An employee survey indicates that employ- 
ees at the examined institutions contributa 
to both costs and revenues of government* 
Thay live in the city of Columbus or else- 
where in Franklin County, and approximate^ 
ly 38 percent of them pay taxes as home- 
owners; they report a total of twenty^five 
children in local public schools^ 

Sales, income, and property tax estimates 
are undoubtedly conservative inasmuch as 
no estimate has baan jkiade of taxes paid 
by individuals benefiting from institu^ 
tion-related secondary affects* In addi- 
tion, no attempt has baan made to assess 
the incidental effects of institutional 
activities on surrounding taxable property 
values, which may be positiva or negative* 
Finally, no attempt has bean made to as-- 
sees the governmeniial costs or benefits 
associated with ttie more subtle effects 
discussed in the civerview* 

Costs to local governmant included operat- 
ing costs of local govarnments and schools 
and local government grants to the exam-- 
ined institutions for a total cost to local 
government of $245,349, As noted above, 
this does not include additional costs 
that may be associated with specific gov= 
ernmental services to the examined ineti-' 
tutions* 



^245,349 
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CHAPTER III 



THE MINNEAPOLia/ST, PAUL ECONOMY AND 
ARTS AND CULTURAL INSTITUTIONS 



The following institutions in the Minna^ 
apolis/St, Paul Standard MetropQlitan 
Statistieal Area or SMSA were selected for 
study by the Twin Cities Metropolitan Arts 
Alliance; 

Children's Theatre Company 

Chimera Theatre 

Criaket Theatre 

Guthrie Theatre 

Minneapolis Institute of Arts 

Minnesota Danee Theatre 

Minnesota Orchestral Association 

Sts Paul Chmber Orchestra 

Walker Art Center 

The Scienoe Museum of Minnesota 

These represent a range of ©rganizational 
types and include some of the more well= 
known local institutions. Their selection 
resulted from locally initiated efforts 
to identify interested organizations* 

The examined activities repeatedly demons 
strate the importance of committed groups 
and individuals in local cultural develop-^ 
ment* The successful completion of the 
Minneapolis/St s Paul project was due to 
the efforts of a numbar of persons, in= 
eluding the principal project staff of 
the Metropolitan Arta Alliance* William 
Driver, managing director of the Alliance, 
served as study director, also coordinat- 
or the day= to-day tasks. Dr. Julien L, 
Phillips assisted in the coordination of 
requisite audience studies, other staff 
persons and volunteers who actively par^ 
ticipated in the project are identified 
at the end of this report. 

Minneapolis/St. Paul institutions 

Chimera Theatre came into existence in 
1969 through the purchase of the remaining 
assets of the defunct Eastside Theatre, 
The Chimera Theatre held 290 performances 
in 3, 9 78=- 7 9 and also over fifty education^ 
al classes. 

The Minnesota Dance Theatre and School was 
founded in 1961 as The Contemporary Dance 
Playhouse by choreographer and artistic 
director Loyce Houlton. It is now the lar= 
gest dance organiiation in the Midwest with 
twenty professional dancers, 3 , 600 students, 
eind thirty dance works in repertoire* 

The Guthrie Theatre opened in 1963^ largely 
due to the efforts of Oliver Rea, Peter 
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Zeisler, and Sir Tyron Guthrie * marking the 
start of the regional professional theatre 
movement. In 1979 the Guthrie presented 
a total of twenty=one performances and pre-- 
sentations, and 473 workshops and classes. 

The Minneapolis Society of Fine Arts was 
established in 1883, and created the Minn= 
eapolis Institute of Arts (MIA) in 1915. 
The original museum building was completed 
in 1915 1 a new wing was added in 1927^ and 
the building again expanded in 1974, Its 
current collection numbers over sixty thou- 
sand works of art and presents a broad range 
of community education programs - 

In 1961 the Moppet Players launched the 
first full-time theatre for children in 
Minnesota- In 1965 the Moppet Players be= 
came the Children's Theatre Company of MIA, 
and in 1973 became a mender of the Minnea- 
polis Society of Fine Arts (along with MIA 
and the Minneapolis college of Art and De= 
sign) . In 1975 the theatre company became 
fully independent . 

Th© Stp Paul Chamber Orchestra was founded 
in 1967 and consists of twenty-six full- 
time professional musicians and two con- 
ductors . 

The Cricket Theatre was founded by Bill 
Semons in 1971. At the time of the study, 
the Cricket Theatre was operating out of 
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Table 111-1 



Minneapoli§/St. Paul SMSA demographies 



Age (1977) 



18-24 
25-34 
35-49 

50 and over 



Median aga 



14.6% 
18.21 
15. 7% 
21. 31 



27*9 



Education (IP 70) 



Less than 5 years 1*7% 
4 years of high SGhool or more 66*1% 
4 years of college or more 14.81 



Median education 



12.4 



a convarted movie theatre in northeast Min» 
neapolis* Since then^ it has moved into 
new quarters at the Hennepin Center for the 
Arts. The Cricket Theatre is dedicated to 
bringing new plays to the Minneapolie/St . 
Paul area * 

The Science Museum of Minnesota traces its 
beginnings to 1907 when a small group of it. 
Paul businessman, headed by Charles W. Ames, 
met to dis.eues the "intellectual and saien- 
tifia growth of St. Paul." Ames proposed 
a series of free lectures and Thomag Irvine 
pledged financial support * The St. Paul 
Institute of Arts and Letters was born, and 
later became The Science Museum of Minne= 
sota. In 1927 the museum moved to the 
Merriam mansion on Capitol Hill, and in 1965, 
needing new space, it moved into a new 
building at 30 last Tenth Street. In 1978 
The Science Museim opened its own new build- 
ing across the street on Wabasha, The Sci- 
ence Museum also maintains a planetarium 
and axhibit hall in the Minneapolis Public 
Library, Lee and Rose Warner Nature Center 
near Marine-on-tha-st, Croix, and Metcalf 
Natural History Study Center at Afton* 

Walker Art Center bagan as a gallery that 
exhibited the extensiva private collection 
of paintings and prints, begun in 1874, of 
Thomas Barlow Walkar, In 1879 , Walker built 
the first public art gallery in the Midwest. 
By the 1920s the T* Walker Art Galleries 
had expanded to cover nearly a city block 
as the Walker Art Center, which was sup- 



port eci by an annual operating grant from 
the TtB. Walker Family Foundation * Since 
by the 1970s many of Walker's descendants 
had left Minnesota, the art center was put 
under the control ©£ a board of diractors 
drawn from the Minneapolis/St* Paul com- 
munity* In 1976^ the foundation transferred 
the bulk of the assets of the art center to 
the board of diractors, which launchad a 
major endovment fund drive* 

The Minnesota Orchestra was founded in 1903 
as the Minneapolis Symphony Orchastra, Tha 
ninety-five-mambar orchastra is world-re- 
nowned and currently presents a fifty-two- 
week season with performances in the Minna- 
sota cit.^r^ of Minneapolis, St* Paul, St. 
Joeeph, n a Rochester* 

Minneagi^ j/St* Paul a conomy and the broader 
cultural *T ^unity " 

An examination of the economy and broader 
cultural community c Twin Cities and 

SMSA of Minneapolis/St* Paul contributes to 
an understanding of the effects ascribed to 
the aight examinad arts institutions * Tabla 
lll-l presents market data such as Iffac- 
tive Buying Income (IBl) , a measure of the 
buying power of housaholds after govern- 
ment deductions for taxes, social insurance, 
and lessar itemsi it also shows aga, edu- 
cation, population, and income information* 

The Minneapolis/St* Paul SMSA consists of 
Hennapin, Ramsey, Anoka, Dakota, Washing- 
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Population (selected years) 



Household income (1977) 



ERIC 



1960 
1970 
1975 
1977 



1,482^030 
1,965^391 
2^010^841 
2,042,900 



$8,000-$9,999 
$10^000-114,999 
$15,000-$24,999 
$25,000 and over 



5,5i 
17,1% 
37.3% 
20,9% 



Fopul a t lon__Qh an ge 
1960=1970 

1970-1975 



23. 01 
3. 21 



1977 median household income $16/915 

1969 median household income $11, €82 

Average annual ahange in 

per capita income 1969-74 7,7% 



ton, Wright, icott, Carver, and Chisago 
counties in Minnesota and St, Croix county 
in Wisconsin, In this study, the terms 
"loaal," "the Minneapolis/St. Paul metro- 
politan area," "the Minneapolis/St, Paul 
region," and "Twin Cities SMSA" are used 
interchanf eably to identify the Minneapolis/ 
St* Paul SM8A, and figures are for 197 S, 
unless otherwise specified, Thm 1978 pcp= 
ulation of the nine Minnesota counties of 
the BM8A was estimated to be 2,063,770, 
and the SMBA business volume $22,015,371,080, 

In 1977, the Twin Cities SMSA ranked fif- 
teenth in the nation in population with 
2,042,900, up from seventeenth in 1970 with 
1,965,391 ( Sales and Marketing Management , 
Vol, 12iF No, 2, July 24, 19T8 , pp/ 6-115), 

The history of the area dates to the late 
seventeenth century, when explorers passed 
through the site of 8t* Paul* By 1805 an 
unoffiaial treaty with the Sioiix had been 
made* St* Paul was incorporated in 1854, 
and Minneapolis was chartered as a city in 
1867. 

Minneapolis* s first major industries were 
based on water power i sawmills and flour 
mills* St. Paul developed aa a cQiranercial 
center, particularly for the fur trade* 
Banking and railroading developed quickly 
in St* Paul, as did the manufacture of boots 
and shoes* Minneapolis advanced from a 
flour milling center to become the country ' s 
primary wheat market. 



Unless otherwise noted , the following in^ 
formation is taken largely from the Greater 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce's publica= 
tion, Profile^ — Economic and Demographic 
Information on the Minnaapolis/Bt , Paul 
Metropolitan Area (Fall, 1978) , 

In 1976 there were 3S,457 firms in the 
iMSA, of which 3,375 were involved in manu^ 
facturing, 4,114 in wholesale trade, 9,769 
in retail trade, and 11,046 in services, 
Twenty=eight of the manufacturing f^ms, 
four of the retail firms, and fourteen of 
the service firms each employed more than 
one thousand people. In 1976,^ manufacturing 
accounted for 30 percent of the employed 
work force with services accounting for 
31*5 percent, retail trade 25,3 percent, 
and wholesale trade 10 pereent. Fortune 
(May and June 1978) listed thirteen Twin 
Cities companies among its top 500 and 
eleven others in its second 500 industrial 
companies ranked by sales. Thirteen Twin 
Cities companies were listed by Fortune 
(July 1978) among the largest nonihdustrial 
corporations in the nation* Well-known 
fizms such as Control Data, Honeywell, 
univac (Division of Sperry Rand) , 3M, Gen^ 
eral Mills, and Pillsbiiry started here and 
continue to grow* In the past twenty=five 
years Control Data has grown from infancy 
to a corporation employing over ten thou- 
sand people locally* 

^e growth of the electronics and related 
science industries in Minnesota has been 
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speataGular, Early in liS5 there were 
eighty-nine such firms employing elightly 
over 26,000 people; by the end of 1967 
there were 159 companies employing over 
87,000 people, an employment growth of 237 
percent* h recent ; tudy by the Minnesota 
Departanent of IconomiG Development showed 
i3,i00 persons employed in the electronics 
related industries* 

These firms and others have helped make the 
Twin Cities one of the largest business 
centers between Chicago and the West Coasts 
The area is the distribution center for the 
upper Midwest. Minneapolis is also the 
headquarters for the Ninth Federal Reserve 
District Bank. 

Business is attraoted to Minneapolis/St, 
Paul for several reasons, inoluding its 
geographic location and transportation ser- 
vices • The Twin Cities area is the hub of 
the upper Midwest's transportation network 
and is served by ten passenger airlines, 
siK barge lines, three interstate bus lines, 
siK freight railroads and Amtrak, and over 
one hundred truck lines. Minneapolis/ St. 
Paul also has a strategic location at the 
head of navigation on the Mississippi River 
and^ the port now handles in excess of three 
million tons annually* The Twin Cities 
are the nation's seventh largest distribu- 
tion center and the third largest trucking 
distribution center, while the Minneapolis/ 
St, Paul airport is ranked second nationally 
for remaining open year around^ — over seven 
million travelers pass through each year, 

industrial development in the Minneapolis 
ma^.tropolitan area continues at a rapid pace. 



Urban renewal projecte, new of f ice build- 
ings, retail facilities, and shopping cen- 
ters have totaled over SSOO million in the 
last ten years. In 1971, four of the lar- 
gest office buildings were under construc- 
tion i the fifty-seven-story ids Center, 
the tallest building between Chicago and 
San Francisco J the Federal Reserve Bank 
Buildingi the Midwest Plaia; and the Peavey 
Building, The twin- towered Hennepin County 
Government Center was completed in 1974- 
Under construction at the time of this study 
were the First Minneapolis-Hines Pillsbury 
Center, a two-towered complex housing the~ 
new Pillsbury world headquarters and the 
First National Bank of Minneapolis; North- 
western National Bank's twenty million dol- 
lar computer center in the Gateway area; 
and Northwestern National Life Insurance 
Company's twenty=story companion tower to 
the company's home office building. Other 
companies expanding in the city include 
Honey%fell^ Lutheran Brotherhood, and Sears 
Roebuck and Company. In the spring of 1979, 
construction was expected to begin on the 
City Center project, a $120 million complex 
which will feature a new Donaldson's 
departaent store, shopping complex, hotel, 
and the Northwestern Bank Tower, 

The Twin Cities have also become a popular 
convention and tourism area* The 100,000- 
sguare-foot Minneapolis Exhibit Hall seats 
fourteen thousand people and there are 9, SOD 
seats in the adjoining main auditoriiam. In 
19 77 Minneapolis was the site for 356 con- 
ventions bringing |54 million into the area. 

The cultural community includes thirty- 
seven art galleries, thirteen fine arts 
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Table 111-3 



Mmneapolis/St. Paul SMSA estimated direct economie effeats of examined Institutions 




mueeunis and institutions, thirty-nine play^ 
houeee^ and eighty=five movie theatres^ 
There are a museum of natural history ^ many 
oommunity and ahildren's theatres^ and fine 
libraries* Hinneapolis/8t* Paul is one of 
the six leoations in the United States to 
host the Metropolitan Opera annually. 

The examined institutions were eeleoted 
from the many nonprofit arts and cultural 
organizations in the Twin Cities SMSA* 
Although these ten may perhaps typify the 
impact of various types of institutions, 
they d© not represent the full share of 
locally available coiranercial and nonprofit 
aotivities. It is clear that the exam^ 
ined institutions d© n©t exhaust the im^ 
pact ©f the "cultural industry," F©r ex= 
ample, 1970 census data show a total of 
7,048 employed writers^ artists ^ and enter^ 
tainers in the Twin Cities SMSA, exclude 
ing individuals employed in art galleries 
and other arts=related positions ( ffliere 
Artists Livei 197Q, Research Division Re- 
gP?^ Washington: National Endowment 
for the Arts, 1977i see list at back ©f 
this rep©rt) * Only 777 persons were em- 
ployed full time at the examined institu™ 
tions. The yellow pages of the Twin Cities 
metropolitan area telephone directory list 
©ver 2^600 enterprises whidh can be con= 
sidered culture^related in the broadest 
sense. These range from music, art, and 
theatrical suppliers t© book and record 
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dealers^ design firms, and ©©mmercial pho*' 
tcgraphers* Data ©n the impact of some 
elements of these cultural business sectoifs 
are available from the 1977 statistics in 
the u*Sp Bureau of the Census County Busi'- 
ness Patterns series* Table 111^2 details 
various data on businesses used by the 
general public* 

Direct economic effects 

The direct economic effects ©f the examined 
institutions include local spending f©r 
goods and services, salaries and wages to 
local residents^ and expenditures by guest 
artists and by local and nonlocal audiences. 
Table 111=3^ presents selected data ©n insti'^ 
tution-related direct ec©n©mic effects 
during fiscal 1978. 

Lgca^ Austituti©nal_ expenditures fo^g©ods, 
services, and salaries * lt~Ts~~estimated 
that the examined institutions made 70 per-^ 
cent of their expenditures for goods and 
services with local vendors and that this 
totaled $7,335,771* The percentage of 
nonlabor expenditures made locally by the 
examined institutions ranged fr©m 55 per- 
cent to 99 percent. An additional $10,852, 362 
was spent for salaries and wages to local 
households* No estimate has been made of 
the impact of additional earned and other 
income by institutional employee households i 
in some cases it was as high as 20 percent. 
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Table IIM 



MlnnBapolls/Sl. Paul SMSA esllmaled audiences and spending by examined inititutioni 



Audi ana e 



7 ^.^^^^^rv^^l^^ 



124,027 
111,497 
29, 742 
336,252 
369,000 
10,920 
445,139 
33,571 
541,200 
388,076 



Nonlocal 



Nonlocal 
(eale 
raason) 



13,781 
7,117 
2,239 
84,063 
81,000 
697 
18,564 
1,399 
118, 800 
47,964 



2,389,824 



7,166 
629 
640 
42,032 
21,150 
430 
7,426 
455 
24,420 
7,849 



Ineti-bution 
total 



137,808 
118,614 

31,981 
420,315 
450,000 

11,617 
464,103 

34,970 
660,000 
436,040 



375,624 



112,197 



2,765,448 
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Guest artist spending ^ Each year, cultural 
institutions eontract with nonresident de^ 
signers # direotors # conduators , featured 
solQists, touring groups, and others* These 
nonresident "guest artists" were reported 
to have spent a total of $104,223 looally* 
No attempt has been made to estimate spend-^ 
ing by guest artist entourage^ 

Audienoe spending * Deeisions regarding the 
handling of audienoe data can have a major 
impact on economic effect estimates* This 
study's conservative approach was to include 
the ancillary spending of nonlocal visitors 
only if attendance at 'the arts event was 
their sole reason for being in the conmiun^ 
ity. This protocol is discussed in Chapter 
I* At some institutions, however # sole=^ 
reason visitors are only a small percent^ 
age of total visitor attendance and spend= 
ing* Many visitors indicated that they had 
planned ahead of time to attend, although 
that was not the sole reason for their 
visit* Table II1-4 presents a summary of 
audience data for Minneapolis /St* Paul* 



An estimated 375,624 visitors from outside 
the 5MSA attended the examined institutions 
during fiscal 1978* They comprised from 
4,2 percent to 20*5 percent of total atten^ 
dance depending on the institution* Of 
these visitors, 112,197 are estimated to 
have visited the Twin Cities specifically 
to attend the institutions under study- 



Table IILS 



Minneapolis/St. Paul SMSA audlenoes of examined institutions 
by resldenea and spanding 




mum to email aample sizes, analyeia of nonloaal audience 
d^tm was not conducted by individual institution,^. 
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hm seen in Table 111^5^ local audiences 
spant sums ranging from an avarage of $2 * 13 
to $3,99 per person per visit for items 
such as meals and parking^ During fiscal 
197 8^ local audiencas are conservatively 
estimated to have spent $7^339^916 over 
and above admission fees* 

As shown in Table Ill-i^ many other visitors 
expected to attend while visiting the Twin 

but it was not their sole reason, 
yisitors from outside the SMSA are of spacial 
interest inasmuch as their spending repre* 
sents "new" dollars, money which had not 
been in the comnunity until that time* 
Across all exMiinad institutions, nonlocal 
sola-reason visitors traveled a mean of 
seventy-seven miles to attend and reported 
per capita expenditures of $26.45, result- 
ing in total expenditures of $2, 967 #610 
that can be conservatively attributed to 
the drawing power of the examined cultural 
activities* Persons for whom attendance 
at the cultural institutions was not the 
sole reason for visiting the community trav- 
eled a mean of seventy-three miles and spent 
$69-54 per capita* totaling $18,318,714* 



One reason for this large difference in 
expenditures is that in the sole-reason 
group 18 percent stayed at hotels for a 
mean of 0.77 nights, whereas in the non-- 
sole^reason group 20 percent stayed at hotels 
for a mean of 4,29 nights* 



Table lli-6 Mlnneapolls/St* Paul SMSA nonloeal audlenees by examined instltutlona 




*lecause of relatively small nonlocal audience^ 
these data should be treated with caution* 
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Table III-7 



Mintidapoils/St. Paul SMSA 
eitlmated seMndary 
TOonomia effects 
of examlneNd Inalllulioiis 



SepDndary businase volume 
generated by institution^ 

related direct effeots $57^211^537 

Seeondary personal incomee 
generated by institution^ 
related direet effeots 
(exoluding $10,852/362 in 
salaries to organisation 

employees) $21,720/604 

Beoondary full=time jobs 
in the Stp Louis SMSA vmt~ 
tributable to institution"* 
related direat effeots 
(excluding 777 full-time 

organisational employees) 3,053 
Initial expansion of the 

local credit base $ i, 849, 136 

Current value of backup 
inventory , eqiaipment , 

and property $15/837,042 



gecondary economic effects 

Direct=»ef feet spending leads to secondary 
affects when the institution=related expen-- 
ditures within the conununity are in t'^rn 
respent by local firms and households * The 
study estimates the level of five secondary 
effects of institution-related spending in 
1978, Respending of initial dollars intro- 
duced into the local economy is estimated 
to result in $57 ,211,537 in local secondary 
business volume. Of this amount, an esti- 
mated $21,720,604 is paid out in wages to 
employees. This personal income represents 
3,053 full-time jobs in the Minneapolis/ 
St. Paul SMSA. 

Additional secondary effects include an ex= 
pansion of the local credit base due to 
deposits in local banks by the examined 
institutions, their employees, and the 
local businesses benefiting from institu- 
tion-related direct effects. It is esti= 
mated that in fiscal 1978 average monthly 
balances in business and mployee savings 
and checking accounts totaled $7,576,561. 
When reduced by federal Md state cash re- 
serve requirements, this allows an initial 
expansion of the credit base totaling 
$6,849,136. 

Finally, area firms benefiting from insti- 
tution=related direct and secondary busi= 
ness activity are estimated to have invest^ 
ed $15,837,042 in plant, inventory, and 
equipment in support of this business 
volume. This represents the fiscal li7i 
value of these assets, not expenditures 
made in fiscal 1978 i a portion of the 
assets may, however, have been acquired 
in that year. Expenditures were not ne- 
cessarily made with local firms. Tabl^ 
111^7 presents estimates for each of the 
secondary effects discussed above. 

Government revenues and expenditures 

In addition to estimating the direct and 
secondary effects on businesses and indi- 
viduals attributable to the examined insti- 
tutions, this study has sought to astiraate 
the effect on local Minneapolis/8t. Paul 
government revenues and expenditures in fis- 
cal 1978. 
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Table III-8 



Mlnneapolls/St. Paul SMSA examine Institutions by sources of govammant support 



Total 




SI 
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Table lll-d 



Minneapolls/St. Paul SMSA 
estimate rdvanues and eoits 
to looal government 
relatM to examlnM Institutions 



Revenues 



Real estate taxes paid 
by the arte institutions, 
their employees # and busi« 
ness property serving 
the institutions 

Admissions tax 

Local inoome tax revenues 
attributable to institu- 
tional employees and 
their households 

State aid to local govern- 
ments attributable to 
institutional employee 
households 

Transient lodging tax 
Gasoline tax 

Parking revenues # estimated 



Total 



Costs 



Operating costs of local 
governments and schools 
for services to employee 
households 

Grants to study institutions 



Total 



$1,483,786 
$ 171,101 



5 
$ 
9 



195,710 
7,148 
31,576 
246,019 



$2,135,340 



$1,069,025 
$ 77,500 

$1,146,525 



Estimates of costs to local govarninents in 
the Twin Cities area are based on estimates 
of local governmental operating costs as- 
sociated with services to employee house- 
holds, including the cost of public instruc- 
tion for households with childrnn in the 
public schooic but excluding costs assoc^ 
iated with services to the institutions 
themselves- Table III-9 summarizes institu- 
tution^related governmental costs and rev^ 
©nues. Included as costs are local gov^ 
ernmental grants and fees for services. In 
reviewing Table the limited nature 

of this analysis should be kept in mind. 
No information is available by which to 
judge whether or not the xJentified ef- 
fects on business, individuals, and gov- 
ernment are typical of the broader universe 
of Twin Cities area cultural institutions. 
The tax effects shown are specific to the 
examined mix of institutions. 

Revenues to local government include real 
estate taxes, taxes on business property 
devoted to servicing the institutions, ad^ 
mission taxes, local hotel taxes, gasoline 
taxes, state aid to local governments, and 
parking revenues* These totaled $2,135,340 
in local government revenues attributable 
to the examined institutions. An employee 
survey indicates that employees at the ex- 
amined institutions contribute to both costs 
and revenues of government. Thev live in 
the Twin Cities or in Hennepin County, and 
approximately 37 percent of them pay taxes 
as homeowners; they report a total of 179 
children in local public schools. 



Sal 
are 
no 
ind 
rel 
no 
cid 
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es, income, and property tax estimates 

undoiibtedly conservative inasmuch as 
estimate has been made of taxes paid by 
ividuals benefiting from institution- 
ated secondary effects. m addition, 
attempt has been made to assess the in- 
ental effects of institutional activ- 
es on surrounding taxable property val- 
# which may be positive or negative, 
ally, no attempt has been made to assess 
governmental costs or benefits associa- 
with the more subtle effects that may 
iult from the arts, which are discussed 
the overview. 



Coats to local government included operating 
costs of local governments and schools and 
local government grants to the examined in- 
stitutions for a total cost to local govern- 
ment of $1,14 6,525* AS noted earlier, this 
does not include additional costs that may 
be associated with specific governmental 
services to the examined institutions. 
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CHAPTIR IV 



THE ST. LOUia ECONOMY AND 
ARTS AND CULTURAL INSTITUTIONS 



The following inBtitutions in the St* Louis 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area or 
SMSA were geleoted for study by the Arts 
and Eduaation Council of Greater St. Louis i 

St* Louis Art Museum 

St. Louis Conservatory and School 

for the Arts (nASA) 
St* Louis Symphony Orchestra 
Missouri Botanical Garden 
McDonnell Planetarium 
Loretto^Hilton Repertory Theatre 
Museum of SGience and Natural History 
Dance Concert Society 

These represent a range of organizational 
types and include some of the more well-- 
known local institutions. Their selecti-on 
resulted from locally initiated efforts 
to identify interested organizations* 

The successful completion of the St. Louis 
project was due to the efforts of a number 
of persons^ including the principal pro- 
ject staff of the Arts and Education Coun=- 
cil* Richard Tombau^h^ executive director 
of the Council^ served as study director 
and Joseph Davis ^ of Resources Management # 
Inc* , was responsible for coordinating the 
day-^to-day tasks* Other staff persons and 
volunteers who actively participated in 
the project are identified at the end of 
this report. 

St* LQuis_i^sti tut ions 

CAS A was founded in 1974 as the result of 
a merger between a college- level institute 
(the St. Louis Institute of Music) and an 
inner^city connnunity school (the Conununity 
Music School) * In 1977-78 CASA had an en= 
rollment at four branches of more than 
1,200 students who received instruction in 
mus5.c, voice/ dance ^ drama, and art* 

The Missouri Botanical Garden opened to 
the public in 1859, largely due to the vi- 
sion of Henry Shaw, a retired businessman* 
The first botanical garden in the United 
States / it considers research, education, 
and display to be its three primary func= 
tions. The library at the Missouri Botan-* 
ical Garden is considered among the top four 
or five botanical libraries in the world* 

The Dance Concert Society was founded in 
1966 to sponsor nationally and internation^ 
ally acclaimed contemporary dance companies 
in performance* The society's scope has 




widened recently to include the sponsor^ 
ship of eKtended educational residencies 
of four or more companies each year. 

The Loretto--Hilton Center was opened by 
Webster College in 1966* The first pro- 
fessional theatrical company produced by 
Webster College incurred large debts, and 
was closed after four years of operation* 
The theatre reopened in 1971 as an inde- 
pendent nonprofit corporation under an 
arrangement that allows the theatre t© use 
college-owned facilities* In addition to 
the main-stage program, this professional 
repertory theatre also produces a touring 
company that performs for students in ele- 
mentary and junior high schools, and for 
immobilized senior citizens* 

The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, the na- 
tion's second oldest major orchestra, is 
ranked among the best in the United States * 
Thm symphony's permanent home is Powell 
Symphony Hallf formerly the St* Louis The- 
atre, remodeled in 1968, During the 1977- 
78 season there were fifty regular siita- 
scription concerts, fifteen tops concerts, 
ten special Christmas concerts, forty-five 
educational concerts for children and young 
adults, and a six-concert baroque orches^ 
tra series^ all held in Powell Hall* The 
symphony presented an additional fifty 
concerts in the area, and toured in thirty^ 
one cities. 

The St. Louis Art Museum was founded in 
1907* 1 1 is now a subdistrict of the 
Metropolitan Zoological Park and Museum 
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Table IV-1 



St. Louis SMSA demogmphles 



Age (1977) 



18-24 

25-34 
35-4P 

50 and over 



Median B.gm 



12.2% 
15.6% 
16*7% 
24*9% 



29. 7 



Education (1970) 



Less than 5 years 4,31 
4 years of high school or mora 48.0% 
4 years of college or more 10.1% 



Median eduoation 



11.7 



Di&triGt established in 1971 by an act of 
the Missouri State Legislature. The mu- 
se\3m is well-known for its galleries of 
primitive and pre-Colm^ian art. 

The Museiam of Science and Natural History 
is another subdistrict of the Metropolitan 
Museum and was founded in 1972. 

The Meoonnell Planetarium was financed by 
a 1956 bond issue, and opened to the pub- 
liQ in 1963. Currently, the planetarium 
xm also a subdistrict of the Metropolitan 
zoological Park and Museum District. 

St. Louis economy and the broader cultural 
gpmmunity ' — ^ -- - 

An examination of the economy and broader 
arte co^unity of the aity and iMSA of 
at* Louis contributes to an understanding 
of the effects ascribed to the eight exam- 
ined arts institutions . Table IV-I presents 
useful market data such as the Effective 
Buying Income (EBI) , a measure of the buy- 
ing power of households after government 
deductions for taKes^ social insurance, 
and lesser itmsi it also shows age, edu^ 
cation, population, and income information* 
The St, Louis iMSA consists of the city of 
St. Louis I the Missouri counties of Frank-- 
lin, Jefferson, at* Charles, and it, Louis j 
and the Illinois counties of Clinton, Mad- 
ison, Monroe, anfl St. Clair, In this study. 



the terms "local," "the St, Louis metro- 
politan area," and "the St, Louis region" 
are used interchangeably to identify the 
St, Louis SMSA, In 1977 the St. Louis 
SMSA ranked twelfth in the nation with a 
population of 2,378,000. This represented 
a 1,3 percent drop from 1970, when the 
St, Louis SMSA ranked tenth with a popu- 
lation of 2,410,Si4 ( County and City Dat a 
Book 1977. U.S, Depfc* Of Commerce, Census 
Bureau, gp, 571, 696), The estimated pop- 
ulation in 1978 was 2,453,000 (Mark Twain 
Bancshares) . 

Situated on the banks of the Mississippi 
River close to the mouth of the Missouri 
River, St, Louis was founded as a French 
fur-trading post in 1764. The town later 
passed into Spanish and finally American 
ownership, in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, St. Louis became the primary stag- 
ing point for pioneers moving west. 

The St, Louis business cormnunity had four- 
teen Forbes 500 firms listed (May 1971) for 
sales, with twelve St, Louis firms in the 
top 500 for assets. Fortune (May/June 1978) 
cited twenty St. Louis industrial firms 
among the nation's top one thousand in- 
dustries in 1977. 

The area's industrial sector prayides the 
greatest nun^er of local jobs, in partic- 
ular, the automobile industry is a major 
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Population CaeleGted yeare) 



Household income (1977) 



1960 2^060^103 000-$9 ^ 999 i.4% 

1970 2,4l0f884 $10 , 000-|14 , 999 16.6% 

1975 2,366,542 $15 , 000-$24 , 999 34.9% 

1977 2,37if000 $25,000 and over 22. 3i 



Population change I977 median household inoome $15,876 

1960-1970 +12.41 

1969 medj^an houeehQld inoome $10,504 

1970-1975 -1.71 

Average annual ahange 

per capita income 1969-74 7.3% 



employer. At the time of this study, 
Chrysler Corporation and General Motors 
each employed more than five thousand per- 
sons, while Ford Motor Company and a motor 
vehicle parts corporation, A.C.F. Indus= 
triMB, each employed more than three thou- 
sand. Electrical and energy^related com-" 
panies were also major employers ^ Emerson 
Eleatric Company, Union lleatric Company, 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Company, and 
Olin Corporation each employed more than 
five thousand persons, while MaGraw=-Edison 
Corporation employed more than three thou- 
sand. Other major employers included Fam- 
ous-^Barr, Sears Roebuck and Company, He= 
Donnell-Douglas Corporation, Monsanto 
Company, and Washington University. In all, 
there were ninety^six organisations that 
each employed one thousand or more workers 
( Large Employers of Metro St. Louis 1979 , 
Business information Center, St* Louis 
Regional Co^erce and Growth Association) ^ 
The broad scope of arts activities avails 
able in greater St. Louis is indicated by 
the large number of institutions, a total 
of 116, that belong to the Arts and Edu- 
cation Council of Greater St. Louis. These 
institutions range from music and theatre 
groups to a public radio station and a 
sculpture garden. The BM8A has ten col- 
leges and universities as well as five 
copmunity colleges ( The Arts and Education 
Council of Greater it^, Lgui^i 1 9 77~ Annual " 
Report , St. Louis, Mo*)* 
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The examined institutions were selacted 
from the many nonprofit arts and cultural 
organizatione in the St^ Louis SMSA* Al^ 
though these eight may perhaps typify the 
impact of various kinde of institutions^ 
they do not repreeent the full range of 
locally available commercial and nonprcfit 
activities. It is clear that the eKamined 
institutions do not exhaust the impact of 
the "cultural industry* V For example^ cen- 
sus data for 1970 show a total of 5,765 
employed writers, artists, and entertain- 
ers in the St, Louis SMiA, eKcluding in- 
dividuals employed in art galleries "and 
other arts-'related positions ( Where Artists 
Lives 1970, Research Division Report #5 / 
Washington: National Endowm^int f or the Arts^ 
1977; see list at the back of this report) / 
Only 510 persons were employed full time 
at the examined institutions. The yellow 
pages of the St, Louis metropolitan area 
telephone directory list over one thousand 
enterprises which can be considered cul- 
ture-relatad in the broadest sense. These 
range from music, art, and theatrical sup- 
pliers to book and record dealers^ design 
firms, and commercial photographers. 

Data on the impact of some elements of 
these cultural business sectors are avail- 
able from the 1977 statistics in the u.S* 
Bureau of the Census County Business Pat^ 
erns series* Table 1V=2 details data on 
businesses used by the general public. 



Direct economic effects 

The direct economic effects of the exam- 
ined institutions include local spending 
for goods and services , salaries and wages 
to local residents, and expenditures by 
guest artists and by local and nonlocal 
audiences. Table lV-3 presents selected 
data on direct effects during fiscal 1978* 

Local institutional expenditures for goods ^ 
services ,_and salaries * It is" estimated 
that the examined institutions made 82 
percent of their expenditures for goods 
and services with local vendors and that 
this totaled $5,248,714* The percentage 
of nonlabor expenditures made locally by 
the eKamined institutions ranged from 43 
percent to 95 percent. An additional 
$7*652^004 was s^ent for salaries and 
wages to local households* No estimate 
has been made of the impact of additional 
earned and other income by institutional 
employee households, which in some in- 
stances was as high as 15 percent. 

Guest artist spending * Each year, cultur- 
al institutions contract with nonresident 
designers f directors * conductors, featured 
soloists ^ touring groups * and others* These 
nonresident "guest artists" were reported 
to have spent a total of 5119,576 locally. 
No attempt has been made to estimate spend- 
ing by guest artist entourage* 




Table IV-3 



St, Leuis SMSA eitlmated direct Monomlci effeets of examinad institutions 




Table at, Louis SMSA eatlmatM audienoea and spending by examined institutions 




Nonloaal 

{eole Institution 
reason) total 



8,923 


672 


409 


9,595 


118,726 


6,249 


1,590 


124,975 


193,946 


79,217 


4,024 


273,163 


194, S96 


119,268 


7,383 


313,864 


114,945 


30,55S 


2,221 


145,500 


574,221 


212,383 


11,936 


786,604 


7,326 


227 


76 


7,553 


783,289 


58,957 


12,033 


842,246 


1,995,972 


507,528 


39,672 


2,503,500 
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Audlenea gpendlng ■ Decisions regarding 
tli¥ handling of audience data can have a 
major impact on economic effect estimates. 
This study's conservative approach wae to 
include the ancillary spending of non- 
local visitors only if attendance at the 
arts event was their sole reason for being 
in the community. This protocol is discus* 
sed in Chapter I* At some institutions^ 
however r sole-reason visitors are only a 
small percentage of total visitor atten- 
dance and spending. Many visitors indicated 
that they had planned ahead of time to at- 
tend a cultural activity although that was 
not the sole reason for their visit » Table 
IV"4 presents a summary of audience data 
for Bt* Louis, 

An estimated 507,528 visitors from outside 
the SMSA attended the examined institutions 
during fiscal 1978* They comprised from 
2,6 percent to 3S.4 percent of total at= 
tendance depending on the institution* Of 
these visitors, 39, 672 are estimated to 
have visited St, Louis specifically to at- 
tend the institutions under study. 



Table IV-S 



St. Louis SMSA audleneas of examined Institutions by resldBnee and spending 




Ab seen in Table iV^i, local audiences 
spent sums ranging froir! an average of $1. 00 
t© 14*36 per person per visit for items 
suoh as meals and parking. During fiscal 
1978, local audiences are conservatively 
estimated to have spent $6,600,197 over 
and above admission f ees « 

As shown in Table IV=6 , many other visitors 
expected to attend while visiting St, Louis ^ 
but it was not their sole reason. Visitors 
from outside the SMSA are of special in= 
terest inasmuch as their spending repre- 
sents "new" dollars, money which had not 
been in the community until that time. 
Across all examined institutions, nonlocal 
sole-reason visitors traveled a mean of 
eighty "two miles and reported per capita 
expenditures of $32,52, resulting in total 
expenditures of 11,290,134 that can be 
conservatively attributed to the drawing 
power of the examined cultural activities. 
Persons for whom attendance at the cultur*' 
al institutions was not the sole reason 
for visiting the community traveled a mean 
of eighty miles and spent $157,04 per cap-- 
ita, totaling $73,472,106, One reason for 
this large difference is that in the sole^ 



reason group 22 percent stayed at hotels 
for a mean of 0.63 nights, whereas in the 
non-sole-reason group 29 percent stayed at 
hotels for a mean of 4,06 nights. 



Table IV^6 St. Louis SMSA nonleeal audlenaea by examined Insiitutlans 




*lecauee of relatively small nonlocal audiences, 
these data should ba treated with caution. 
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Table IV-7 



St. Louii SMSA 
eitlmated secondary 
eoonomie efffects 
of examined institutloni 



Saeondary businass voluma 
genarated by inetitution- 

relatad direct effacts |42,246#030 

Sacondary parsonal incomaa 
generated by institution- 
related direct effects 
(excluding $7, 652, 004 in 
salaries to organizational 

employees) $15,899,168 

Secondary full-time jobs 
in the St, Louis SMSA 
attributable to institution- 
related direct effects 
(excluding 510 full-time 

organiiational employees) 2,005 
Initial expansion of the 

local credit base $ 6,058,120 

Current value of backup 
inven tory , equipment , 

and property $12,445,444 



Secondary economic effects 

Direct-affect spending leads to secondary 
effects whan the institution-related expen- 
ditures within the community are in turn 
respent by local firms and households* The 
study eatimatas the laval of five secondary 
effects of institution-related spending in 
1978* Respanding of initial dollars intro- 
duced into the local economy is astimatad 
to result in $42,246,030 in local secondary 
business volume. Of this amount, an esti- 
mated $15,899,168 is paid out in wages to 
employees , This personal income represents 
2,005 full-time jobs in the St, Louis SMSA* 

Additional secondary affects include an ex- 
pansion of the local credit base due to 
deposits in local banks by the examined 
institutions, their employaes, and the 
local businessas benefiting from institu- 
tion-related direct effects* It is esti-- 
mated that in fiscal 1978 average monthly 
balancas in business and employee savings 
and checking accounts totaled $6,641,360* 
Whan reduced by federal and state cash re- 
serve requirements, this allows an initial 
expansion of the credit basa totaling 
$6,058,120* 

Finally, in fiscal 1978 area firms bene- 
fiting from institution-related direct and 
secondary business activity are astimated 
to have invested $12,445,444 in plant, in- 
ventory, and equipment in support of this 
business volume* This represents the fis- 
cal 1978 value of these assets, not expen- 
ditures made in fiscal 1978; a portion of 
the assets may, however, have bean acquired 
in that year* Expandinuras were not ne- 
ceBsarily made with local firms. Table 
IV-7 presents estimates for each of the 
secondary effects discussed above* 

Ggy^rnment revenues and expenditures 

In addition to astimating the direct and 
secondary effects on businessas and individ- 
uals attributable to the examined insti- 
tutions, this study has sought to estimate 
the effect on locai St* Louis government 
revenues and expenditures in fiscal 1978, 
Local governmental revenues SKamined in- 
clude real estate taxes paid to metropoli- 
tan area jurisdictions by the examined in- 
stitutions and their employee households, as 
well as a portion of property taxes paid by 
businesses benefiting from institution-^ra- 
latad direct effects. Estimates were also 
made of local sales and income tax revenues 
attributable to institution-ralated direct 
effects* Additional governmental revenues 
identified include local hotel taxes, gas- 
oline taxes, and parking revenues* Govern- 
ment expendituras in support of examined 
institutions included grants, operating 
subsidies, and services contracts! these 
ara presented in Table lV-8* No allowance 
is made for foregone property taxes , 
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Table IV-8 



St. Louli SMSA examinM' institutioni by ssuroea of gevemment support 



$ 29,451 

$ 55,000 
$ 0 



$ 0 
1215,000 



state 



$ 64,144 

$ 106,626 

S 0 

$ 40,000 



0 

81,780 



Local 



$ 115,000 
$ 291,025 

5 40,000 

$ 538,225 
$2,108,372 



Total 



5 276. 62s 
$ 29l#o2S 

S2,405tl5a 



1333,906 
$169,682 



$S03,039 



$ 17,300 
$ 770,947 



$1, 080,797 



$ 0 

$ 282,876 



S 35l#20S 
f 1,223# %0% 



$3,375,49 8 $5,259/ 331 
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Table iV**9 



St. Louis SMSA 

estimated ravenues and costs 

to local government 

related to examined institutions 



Ravenuee 



Real estate taxes paid 
by tha arts inatitutions, 
their employees r and busi-» 
ness property serving them, 

Loeally retained sales 
tax on inBtitution-* 



$ 683,664 



related business volume 


$ 


163,500 


Local inceine tax revenues 
attributable to institu= 
tional employees 


$ 


61,012 


State aid to local govern- 
ments attributable to 
institutional employee 
households 


$ 


134,400 


Hotel taxes 




4,266 


Restaurant tax 


$ 


69,955 


Parking revenues, estimated 


$ 


262 


Total 


$1,117,059 


Costs 


Operating costs of local 
governments and schools 
for services to employee 
households 


$ 


611,937 


Direct appropriations to 
three of the institutions 


$2, 


937,622 


Grants to study institutions 


$ 


437,876 


Total 


$3, 


987,435 



Estimates of costs to local governments in 
the St, Louis area are also based on esti- 
mates of local governmental operating 
costs associated with services tC' employee 
households, including costs of public in-^ 
struction for households with children in 
public schools hut eKcludinf costs associ^ 
ated with services to the institutions 
themselves* Table summarises ins titu^ 

tion^related governniental costs and revenues * 
Included as costs are local governmental 
grants and fees for services. In review- 
ing Table lV-9, the limited nature of this 
analysis should be kept in mind. No infor- 
mation is available by which to judge 
whether or not the identified effects on 
business, individuals, and government are 
typical of the broader universe of all st* 
Louis area cultural institutions. The tax 
effects shown are specific to the examined 
misc of institutions* 

Revenues to local government include real 
estate tauces and taxes on business prop- 
erty, income taxes, sales taxes, local 
hotel taxes , gasoline taxes, restaurant 
taxes, state aid to local governments, 
and parking revenues. These totaled 
$1/11^,059 in local government revenues 
attributable to the examined institutions. 
An employee survey indicated that employees 
at examined institutions contribute to both 
costs and revenues of government * They live 
in the city or the county of at, Louis; ap*- 
proximately 46 percent of them pay taxes as 
homeowners I they report a total of 224 child- 
ren in local public schools* 

Sales, income, and property tax estimates 
are undoubtedly conservative. Inasmuch as 
no estimate has been made of taxes paid 
by individuals benefiting from institu- 
tion=related secondary effects. In addi= 
tion, no attempt has been made to assess 
the incidental effects of institutional 
activities on surrounding, taxable prop= 
erty values, which may be positive or 
negative* Finally, no attempt has been 
made to assess the governmental costs or 
benefits associated with the more subtle 
effects discussed in the overview. 

Costs to local government included ©per-' 
ating costs of local fovernment^ and 
schools, local government grants to the 
examined institutions, and direct appro^ 
priations for a total cost to local govern-- 
ment of $3,987,435* As noted earlier, this 
does not include additional costs that may 
be associated with specific governmental 
services to the examined institutions* 
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CHAPTER V 



THE SAliT MM ClT^ ECoN^OMY AND 
ARTS AND CULTURAL INS^I'^UTIONS 



The following instituti^^ns in the Salt 
Lake City Standard Metr^&opolitan Statistical 
Area or SHSA were aalec— ted for study fay the 
Utah ArtiCouneils 

Ballet Wfit 

Pioneer jlaiUDrial Theatr*e 

RapeJTtOt'y DanGe Theatjja 

Salt Lake Art Cantor 

Theatre 138 

Tiffany's Attic 

Utah Mueeuiii of Pine hi^t^m 

Utah symphony 

Utah Opera Company 

Ririe^Woo^bury Danee Co^OT»pany 

These repreient a range of organizational 
types and include acme *^of ttim rore well-- 
known loeal institution es ^ Their selection 
rasultad from locally i^^itiated efforts 
to identify interast^d ^organizations* 

The su^^GiBifttl cojnpl^ti^on of the Salt Lake 
City projict wa^ dua %o the efforts of a 
numba^ Qipiraons, inc^l^^Tading the principal 
projeot itaff of the ^t^-izm Counoil* Ruth 
Draper # direator of the Council , served 
as study direator and J^whn M* Garbett, a 
graduate student at the University of Utah 
and an intern at the Co^Mnoil, was respon= 
aible for eoordinating ^^he day^tO'^day tasks * 
Kristin Waliengaren G-a-arbett helped super- 
vise the audienoe surve^^s* Other staff 
persons and voluntearg ^^^ho actively par-^ 
tieipated in th^ proj^c^-t are identified 
at the end of this r^po^^t* 

Salt Lake City institut ^g.ons 

Ballet Wilt was founded in 1963 as the Utah 
Civic Bailit by willis«L christenaen and 

Mrs. Crohn M, Wallaoa* T3Bie ballet performs 
in the aapitol Thaatr^ (the restored or= 
pheujn) / which reopened oOotober 11 * 1978, 
The Capitol provides of ice and perform^ 
ance faoilitieg for Bpl=iat West, Repertory 
Dance Theatre, and Hiri*^^--Woodbury Dance 
Company* The 1978-7S i^^ason included 120 
perform^noai by thirty^^aiine dancers. 

The Repertory Dance Tba^^tre was formed in 
1965 as the result of a partnership be^ 
tween thi Roekefellar F^oundation and the 
University of Utah, In ^1977, the univer- 
sity terminated its Sin^^ancial liability 
with all organizations ^^nd activities not 
involved in full-tijne^ £in=class teaching* 
The Organization* p foun^fier, the late Vir-- 
ginia Tanner, also found^^d Salt Lake City ' s 




children's p^nc^ fheatr « , This profes=» 
sional modern ^mim company has a reper= 
toire of ovat otii hundred pieces* 

The Utah Opata Company "was founded In 1976 ? 
largely dus the in it Aative of a native 
son of Utah/ the tenor <Slade Patterson. 
The dompany ^atfoEini in ^the Capitol Theatre* 
The 1978-79 saa^on eone isted of three pro- 
ductions with tv^elvi performances* The com- 
pany' s opera^ift'-^tii@"Seli?o©ls program involved 
free operatic p^flgrams in approximately 
fifty schools ttiEQughoU.^ the state* 

Pioneer MairK?tiai fhiatr« grew out of the 
University oB U^ih'i Theatre Department 
in 1962 undet tbfl chairMianship of Dr. C, 
Lowell Lees, It li housed on the campus 
of the univatiltyand paeesents approxi- 
mately llO pmttomnQmm a year^ utilising 
the talents mm toux hundred artists. 
Each year on^ otf its productions tours 
throagbout tJtah^ The Children's Theatre 
Season, congistingof ff«ur plays , is also 
presented ant^uaj-ly* 

The Utah iyxn^h^r^yop^n^'^ its fortieth sea- 
son in Septanijjerr 1P79, -with aoncerts in= 
auguratinf iti ^^Han'-ntAllion'-dQllar home, 
S^phony Hall, orchestra presents over 
two hundred concirti eac^h season, and under 
the directloiiof leitro Maurice Abravanel, 
grew from an ob^cate en^sen^le to one of 
tha OQuntry's nipjoc sym^phony orchestras* 
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Table V-1 



Salt Lake City SMSA demographies 



Age (1977) 



18-24 
25-34 
3S-49 

SO and over 



Median age 



13.8% 

15.81 
14.7% 
18. 9%. 



24*7 



Education (1970) 



Lmmm than 5 years 1.8% 
4 years of high school or mora 68,5% 
4 yeare of college or mora 1S,0% 



Median education 



12.5 



fhe Salt Art Center opened its doore 

in 1933 In ^h^m Salt Lake Art Barn, a s true 
ture deveWpe^^ through the donated design 
and conitrueti^on efforts of individual 
artiste^ CQnflnt^^jnity meinbers, and the Salt 
Lake City Oor^joration* In May 1979 the art 
eenter niovad a.nto new quarters in downtown 
Salt Lake Cit^r next to Symphony Hall. The 
center p^Bm^nt=m forty to fifty changing 
iKhibitions p»r year, half of" which fea^ 
ture Utah arts-Sts. It maintains a school 
offaring appi'^^ximately thirty profession- 
ally taught ^n^asses^ and houses a sales 
shop where bu^^ers may purchase works by 
Utah artists ^^nd craftsmen* It is the home 
of the Utah fi^aia Center, a forinn for film 
and video st^»±es, and offers its space 
far other c\ijte-ural programs including mu- 
Bio, theatsr^/ and dance* 

Theatre 138 y^^m created in 1966 by three 
anergatic ihdL^^idualsi Ariel Sallif, art= 
iitic direet^r— J Tom Carlin, house manageri 
and Stewart fa^^iconer^ production manager. 
The theatra cPW^^s its building, located in 
towntown Salv ^.ake City^ and presents 175 
to two hund^-^d performances each year? 
smploying n4«e to twelve artists for each 
performanea* 1-^t is host to the Utah Arts 
Counoil's plsy*^witing competition? offers 
a ghildraii'^ t^beatre workshop throughout 
the year^ m6 ^g^ivee individual acting in= 
itruotion* Theatre 138 features a yearly 
operetta anci asEi annual musical, with Utah 
Arts Council su^pport, it offers a series 



producing new scripts by Utah playwrights. 
The Utah Museum of Fine Arte is the pri- 
mary cultural resource for the visual artp 
in the state of Utah. Feundid in 1951^ it 
moved into a new building on the campus of the 
University of Utah in 1970, and operates under 
the direction of Prank ianguinetti* The 
museum presents a continuoui series of 
temporary exhibitions which bring to the 
region treasures from other museums and 
private collections. These fiinforca the 
museum's own collection whigh is always 
on view. Throughout the year, local and 
national performing artisti perform in the 
museum's galleries and 420-iiat auditorium. 
Chamber music series^ poetry readings, film 
series, and dance concerts are included in 
its programming. The muieumpresenta guided 
tours, gallery talks, and a docent training 
course* A series of fifteen to twenty trav- 
eling exhibitions from the rnuieum' a" 001=- 
lections are available free of charge to 
schools, galleries? churchii^ libraries^ 
and other nonprofit organisations, selac-^ 
ted objects from the muieum's collection 
are made available to Utah tiachers for 
use in the classroom. 

The Ririe=Woodbury Dance Conipany was cr^-- 
ated in 1964 by ao=directors Joan Woodbury 
and Shirley Russon Ririe. Throughout the 
year it presents some fifty formal con-- 
certg and sixty lecture-demonitrations, in- 
cluding two home seasoni at the Capitol 
Theatre in Salt Lake City. This modern 
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Population (Selfe^^^ed yma^s) 

I960 383,035 

1970 705,458 

1975 782,845 

1977 823,200 



Household income (1911} 



196O-1970 
1970-1975 



+22.4% 
+11. 1% 



$10^000 --$14,999 
$15,000 --$24,99i 
$25,000 and over 



1977 we^^iaft hougeh^^d Ingome 

1969 rne^^^ian hauseWid inoome 

Average annual ch^^^a in 
per Qap^ta inaome 3=a6H4 



5,8% 
19.4% 
35.2% 
18.6% 



$15, 886 
$ 9,952 

8.0% 



danea oornpany of f^J^^s narratefl coneerts, 
Ghildtsn 's shciw^ ^ ^^^emonstifatlong, narrated 
community peffoFjn^rr^e^a , choreography for 
Ghildtan , teaqh®t ^'S^orkshops t parent-- child 
workshop^j anQ Pt^^^uction w^tkihepp and 
eeininars ^ 

Salt IjgXg ecOAo^^^^nd phm broider QUltural 
gjOiTttnuriity 

An aKamimition ot ^^he aoonorny and broader 
cultural cpmjnUnity of tha salt Lake SMSa 
contributei to iteinderatandlng sf the ef- 
facts aaaribeft ^^he ten ef^^inid insti- 
tutions * Tible V^Lj^ preaent^ neeful market 
data SuQh 11 th^ ]0^Sfeotive Paying income 
(EBl) , a neaiUr^ the buying power of 

h©usahol(3i aftef ^ck^vernment ^iiiietions 
for taKeSiiOQiai L^nsuranGe/ and lesser 
itamgj it alio 0h^v^^m Income, ap, adueation, 
and population ih^o^tmation. 

The salt Lake ci^y/*^Ogdan §M&h consists of 
the Utah countiP% ©^^^f Salt Lafe^j Tooele , 
Davis, andHebefs I=-^n thie study/ the terms 
"local," "the s^l^tfcake City/Ogiin metro- 
politan mmi'' **ths salt like city/ 
Ogden region" u ^eed inte^ciianpably to 
identify the Salt I*-,^aKe City/Ogien SMSA, In 
1978 the Salt La3t# City/og^eii EH8A was es- 
timated tehavs a "^tft^^al populstlonsf 839 , 60o 
CCommunitpata ^i^v^^^ntory, inftmation 
supplied by the ^^r-^eau of fitfonoiniG and 
BusineaS Beiaattfh/ ^ University of Utah) * 
Salt Lak^ TO it^i had eitimated 

6 



population ©f I7fi, 2^0 in 197^ i gSales and 
fe^jj^tir^^^jjan^aggg^ t ^ Vol , l2X/ No. 2, 
July 24,^" 1978, f/qv-^^III), 

Salt La^«e City is tP% sUte oaPitool of Utah 
and the eeat of i^lt take CaiHi^y^, The city 
Was four^^ad in 1S47 byirifhi-in ^^T^oung and 
apprOHir^ately 1,700 ^atUere, i-Since the 
early l&QOs, th^ IdG^j copped ifii^nes and 
the Gmti^m^a steel pl^ht in Utah ^T^alley have 
greatly aontribut^d ^ to the gf ^v^t^h of metal 
fabrica^^ing industri^i. otfta^ moajor in- 
duetria^ include Co^a ptQcas^ir'i^^ printing 
and pub3L^ishing, oil ^^fining, tU^^ inanufac- 
ture of ^lay p£Q6^3,c^ml Mio ^^u^^ipment, 
electror^ica^ and taKtiles, 

Salt L^^tee County ^johe contaiii^ " twenty com- 
paniea t^iiat employ ^Virone tJ^c^^^^sand work^ 
ers aaetm^ and an aiditional tn4^t-iy firms 
that eflig^ ioy tsetwaen Cive hun^^^^d ^ and one 
thousandth workeara (M^jojjon'-^^l ^i* ^cultural 

J^Qj^'^^gXg_£gggg^j£3^^^^^r^^ Salt Lake 
Area Cha=jnber oi" COfc0^m~ fmP^x^SLz^^Y 1979), 
In 1977 *he Gounty^f eiviiian latt^or force 
numberadL 254 #400, wA%h ^ pefQeft^it in whole-- 
sale andL. retail traA%^ li, 8 pettf^snt employed 
by govgr^^ments , 17^6 pmn% ir* ^ service and 
miscelJ^^eou^ indUgt^ias^ 15.3 pMereent in 
manu£a<ptL^^rihg, 7,6 p%tmt in t^i*^ans^rta- 
tion, e^^^nmunicatiOh/ ani utiiiti^ e^, 6.1 
percent f inanciai an3 in^u*3nt*..ce compan= 

ies^ S.7 percent in ^oflitruction ^ and 2.6 
peroent mining* ^i$t^^mi9h^ percent 

of the n.«^nagriquit\j^'%i worH for^^e is un= 
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affiliated with any union ("Salt Lake Spac- 
trum," ialt Lake Area Chamber of GQinmerce, 
Dept. of Iconomic Development) . 

Salt Lake City is the gfjographiG canter of 
the eleven westeirn etates, and is the hub 
of the interstate highway ay stem, the west- 
ern railroad network^ and the west's air 
traffio system* The area's transportation 
network has sixteen major trucking firms, 
four Class I railroads , and an internation- 
al airport served by six major airlines p 

Educational facilities inalude the Uni-= 
veraity of Utah with approxinataly 25, 000 
students, the Utah Technioal College, West- 
minster College, and Weber State College* 
^ong Gultural facilities are the Pioneer 
Museum, the Planetarium, the Natural His-- 
tory Museum, and the Hogle ioo, all located 
in Salt Lake City* Other cultural activi- 
ties available to residents and visitors 
range from chamber music recitals at the 
Utah Museum of Fine Arts to rock concerts 
at tlie twenty-mi llion-dollar Salt Palace* 
The axajnined institutions were selected 
from the many nonprofit arts and cultural 
organizations in the Salt Lake City SMSA, 
Although these ten may perhaps typify the 
impact of various types of institutions, 
they do not represent the full range of 
locally available commercial and nonprofit 
activities* It is clear that the examined 
Institutions do not exhaust the impact of 
the "culture industry*" For example, cen-- 



sus data for 1970 show a total of 1,585 
employed writers, artists, and entertain^ 
ers in the Salt Lake City SMSA, exciuding 
individuals employed in art galleriea and 
other arts-related positions { Where Artists 
Liv^^ 1970^ Hesearch Division Report #5 , 
W^shingtoni National Endowment for the Arte , 
1977 J see list at back of this report)* 
Only seventy-five persons were employed 
full time at the examined institutions ^ 
The yellow pages of the Salt Lake metropol-- 
itan area telephone directory list over one 
thousand enterprises which can be consid- 
ered culture-related in toe broadest sense. 
These range from music, art* and theatrical 
suppliers to book and record dealers , 
design firms, and commercial photographers. 

Data on the impact of some elements of 
these cultural business sectors are avail- 
able from the 1977 statistics in the U,S* 
Bureau of the Census County Business Pat- 
terns series . Table V-^l details various 
data on businesses used by the general public - 

Direct economic effects 

The direct economic effects of the exam- 
ined institutions include local spending 
for goods and services^ salaries and wages 
to local residents , and expenditures by 
guest artists and by local and nonlocal 
audiences. Table V-3 presents selected 
data on institutional direct effects dur- 
ing fiscal 1978* 



Table V-a Salt Lake City SMSA leleoted buainesies related to arts and culture 
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Table V-3 



Salt Lake Oity SMSA estimated direet saonomlG effecti of examined Instltutloni 




Table V-4 



Salt Lake City SMSA estimated audiences and spending by gxamined institutions 
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Local Institutional aKpenditures for goods, 
sarviGeSj,_ _and aalariee , ~ It is estimated 
that the examined institutions made 60 pee- 
cent of their expenditures for goods and 
services with local vendors and that this 
totaled SI, 804 1 405. The percentage of non= 
labor expenditures made locally by the ex= 
amined institutions ranged from 30 percent 
to 97 perce: An additional $3,115,024 
was spent salaries and wages to local 

households, v^o estimate has been made of 
the impaot of additional earned and other 
income by institutional employee house^ 
holds, which in some instances was almost 
25 percent* 

Guest artist spending . Each year, cultur-^ 
al institutions contract with nonresident 
designers, directors, conductors, featured 
soloists^ touring groups # and others , These 
nonresident "guest artists-* were reported 
to have spent a total of $30,110 locally. 
No attempt has been made to estimate spend- 
ing by guest artist entourage. 



Audience spending - Decisions regarding 
the handling of~ audience data can have a 
major impact on economic effect estimates. 
This study 's Conservative approach was to 
include the ancillary spending of ncnlocal 
visitors only if attendance at the arts 
event was their sole reason for being in the 
cummunity. This protocol is discussed in 
Chapter I. At some institutions, however, 
sole^reason visitors are only a small oer^ 
aentage of total visitor attendance and 
spending. Many visitors indicated that 
they had planned ahead of time to attend 
although that was not the sole reason for 
their visit. Table presents a summary 

of audience date for Salt Lake City. An 
estimated 31,778 visitors from outside 
the iMSA attended the examined institu-- 
tions during fiscal 1978. They comprised 
from 5 percent to 18.9 percent of total 
attendanae depending on the institution. 
Of these visitors, 11,337 are estimated 
to have visited Salt Lake City specifical^ 
ly to attend the institutions under study . 
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Table V-S 



Salt Lake City SMSA audiences of examined Institutions by residence and spending 




*Due to eampla small eizee^ analysis of nonlQcal audience 
data was not Gonducted by individual institutions , 
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As seen in Table local audiences soent 

sums ranging from an average of $0.93 to 
$3.42 per person per visit for items such 
as meals and parking. During fiscal 1978 , 
local audiences are conservatively esti^ 
mated to have spent 1749 , 467 over and above 
admission fees. 

As shown in Table many other visitors 

©,>speated to attend while visiting Salt Lake 
City^ but it was not their sole reason 
Visitors from outside the SMSA are of spe= 
cial interest inasmuch as their spending 
represents "new" dollars, money which had 
not been in the comnunity until that time. 
Across all examined institutions/ nonlocal 
sole=reason visitors traveled a mean of 
sixty- three miles and reported per capita 
expenditures of $33.65/ resulting in total 
expenditures of $381,491 that can be con- 
servatively attributed to the drawing 
power of the examined cultural activities. 
Persons for whom attendance at the cul^ 
tural institutions was not the sole reason 
for visiting the community traveled a mean 
of sixty-one miles and spent $103,119 per 
capita, totaling $2/111,351, One reason 



for this large differenae in expenditures 
is that in the sole^-reason group 12 percent 
stayed at hotels for a mean 0 , 80 nights, and 
in the non^sole'-reason group 25 percent 
stayed at hotels for a mean 6.49 nights. 



Salt Lake City SMSA nonloQal audlenms by examine instftutlona 




♦Because of relatively small nonlocal audience/ 
these data should be treated with caution. 
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Table Salt Lake City SMSA 

eitimated seoondaty 
eoonomle effects 
of examined institutloni 



Secondary business volume 
generated by institution- 
related direct ef feats $9,978,282 

Secondary pereonal incomes 
generated by institution- 
related diraot effects 
(excluding $3,115,024 in 
salaries to organizational 
employees ) $3,876,184 

Secondary full'-time jobe 
in the Salt Lake City SMSA 
attributable to institution^ 
related direct effects 
(excluding 75 full-time 

organisational employees) 631 
Initial expansion of the 

local credit base 12,970,735 

Current value of backup 
inventory, equipment, 

and property $2,408,853 



Secondary ecgnomic effects 

Dlrect^ef feet spending leads to secondary 
effects when the institution-related expen- 
ditures within the community are in turn 
respent by local firms and households^ The 
study estimates the level of five secondary 
effects of institution-related spending in 
1978. Respending of initial dollars intro- 
duced into the local economy is estimated 
to result in $9,978,282 in local secondary 
business volume ♦ Of this amount, an esti- 
mated $3,876,184 is paid out in wages to 
employees* This personal income represents 
631 full-time jobs in the Salt Lake City SMiA, 

Additional secondary effects include an ex- 
pansion of the local credit base due to 
deposits in local banks by the examined 
institutions, their employees, and the 
local businesses benefiting from institu- 
tion-related direct effects. It is esti- 
mated that in fiscal 1978 average monthly 
balances in business and employee savings 
and checking accounts totaled $3,169,229. 
When reduced by federal and state cash re- 
serve requirements, this allows an initial 
eKpansion of the credit base totaling 
$2,970,735, 

Finally, area firms benefiting from insti- 
tution-related direct and secondary busi- 
ness activity are estimated to have inves- 
ted $2,408,853 in plant, inventory, and 
equipment in support of this business vol- 
ume* This represents the fiscal 197 8 
value of these assets, not expenditures 
made in fiscal 1978; a portion of these 
assets may, however, have been acquired in 
that year* Expenditures were not neces- 
sarily made with local firms. Table V-7 
presents estimates for each of the secon- 
dary effects discussed above. 



Government revenues and expenditures 

In addition to estimating the direct and 
secondary effects on businesses and indi- 
yiduais attributable to the examined 
institutions, this study has sought to est- 
imate the effect on local Salt Lake City 
institutions supported by government reven- 
ues as seen in Table v-8 in fiscal 1978, 
Research on the implications of economic 
impact data fo.^ regional cost-sharing of 
arts and cultural institutions by the sever- 
al units of government that comprise a met*- 
tropolitan area can be found in David Gwi's 
"Regional Cost-Sharing of Arts and Cultural 
Institutions," Northeast Regional Science 
Review , Vol, 9, 1979, ~ 
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Table V-8 



Salt Lake City SMSA examined Initltutlons by sources of government iupport 
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Table V-9 



Salt Lake City SMSA 
estSmated revenues and sosts 
to \om\ government 
related to examined Institutions 



Revenues 



Real estate taxes paid by 
the institutions* their 
employees , and buainass 
property serving them 

LoQally retained sales 
tax on institution- 
related business volume 

Loeal income tax revenues 
attributable to institu= 
tional employees 

State aid to local govern^ 
ments attributable to 
institutional employee 
households 

Hotel taxes 

Parking revenues, estimated 



Total 



Costs 



$306,794 



$ 26,755 



$ 66,192 
$ 758 
S 5,181 



1405,600 



Operating costs of local 
governments and schools 
for services to employee 

households $250,128 

Grants to 8 study institutions $385,462 

Total $635,590 



Estimates of costs to local govarnments in 
the Salt Lake City area are based on esti^ 
mates of local governmental operating costs 
associated with services to employee house- 
holds, including the cost of public in- 
struction for households with children in 
the public schools, but excluding costs 
associated with services to the institu^ 
tions themselves. Table ¥^9 summarise in^ 
stitution-related governmental costs and 
revenues* Included as costs are local 
governmental grants and fees for services , 
In reviewing Table V-9, the limited nature 
of this analysis should be kept in mind. 
No information is available by which to 
judge whether or not the identified effects 
on business, individuals, and government 
are typical of the broader universe of 
Salt Lake city area cultural institutions. 
The tax effects shown are specific to the 
examined mix of institutions* 

Revenues to local government include real 
estate taxes, taxes on business property 
devoted to serving the institutions , in^ 
come taxes, sales taxes, local hotel taxes , 
state aid to local governments, and park- 
ing revenues* These totaled $405,680 in 
local government revenues attributable to 
the examined institutions. An employee 
survey indicates that employees at the 
examined institutions contribute to both 
costs and revenues of govermnent. They 
live in the city of Salt Lake or in Salt 
Lake County, and approximately 54 percent 
of them pay taxes as homeowners i they re- 
port a total of 109 children in local pub- 
lic schools* 

Sales, income, and property tax estimates 
are undoubtedly conservative inasmuch as 
no estimate has been made of taxes paid 
by individuals benefiting fram institution- 
related secondary effects* In addition, no 
attempt has been made to assess the inci- 
dental effects of institutional activities 
on surrounding taxable property values, 
which may be positive or negative * Finally, 
no attempt has been made to assess the gov= 
ernmental costs or benefits associated with 
the more subtle effects that may result 
from the arts^ which are discussed in the 
Overview* 



Costs to local government include operating 
costs of local governments and schools and 
local government grants to the examined 
institutions for a total cost to local gov- 
ernment of $63 5,590* As noted earlier, 
this does not include additional costs that 
may be associated with specific governmen- 
tal services to the examined institutions* 
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CHAPTER Vi 



THE ^TONIO ECONOMY 

ARTS AND CULTURAL INSTITUTIONS 



The following institutions in the San 
Antonio Standard Metropolitau Statistical 
Area or SMSA were selected for study by 
the Arts Council of San Antonio i 

San Antonio Symphony 
San Antonio Opera 
Carver Cultural Center 
Witte Museum 
Museum of Transportation 

These represent a range of organisational 
types and include some of the more well^ 
known local institutions. Their selection 
resulted from locally initiated efforts 
to identify interested organisations. 

The successful completion of the San 
Antonio project was due to the effort of 
a number of persons , including the prin-- 
cipal project staff of the Arts Council* 
Robert Canon, eKecutive director of the 
Council, servetl as study director and 
Nancy Broomall, the Council's assistant 
director, was responsible for coordinate- 
ing the day=to^day tasks. Other staff 
persons and volunteers who actively par^ 
ticipated in the project are identified 
at the end of this report. 

San Antonio institutions 

The Symphony Society of San Antonio con-- 
sists of the San Antonio Symphony and the 
San Antonio Symphony Opera* The symphony 
was foundad in 1939 and currently gives 
over 165 performances annually, including 
a subsoription series of fourteen concerts, 
a pop series, a mastersingers series, a 
series of children's concerts, and three 
opera productions. 

The Carver Community Cultural Center opened 
in 1977. Constructed in 1929 and origi- 
nally called the Colored Library-Audito- 
rium, it was renamed the Carver Library 
Auditorium in 3 938 and served the black 
community, but currently programs in the 
visual and performing arts are offered to 
persons of all cultural and socioeconomic 
backgrounds* Activities include workshops 
and lecture demonstrations to provide op- 
portunities for study and learning from 
the arts professions, classes and train- 
ing to stimulate local artistic expres- 
sion and creativity, and performances and 
eKhibitions of professional artists and 
companies. The Carver Community Cultural 
Center is a division of the City of San 
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Antonio and all events are free to the 
public. 

The San Antonio Museum Association, es- 
tablished in 1923, opened its first fa- 
cility, the Witte Museum, in 192S. The 
Witte was originally devoted to displays 
of natural history and science but through 
the years it developed and acquired col-- 
lections of art, archaeology, early Texas 
furniture and decorative arts, photography, 
transportation, and ethnic arts. A second 
facility, the San Antonio Museum of Trans- 
portation, opened in 1969. The museum as- 
sociation has been completing work on the 
San Antonio Museum of Art, an adaptive re- 
use of the former Lone Star Brewery indus- 
trial complex. The museiim association also 
conducts educational, p^lications, and 
community outreach programs. 
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Table VI-1 



San Antonio SMSA demographies 



Age (1977) 



18-24 
25-34 
35-49 

SO and over 



Median age 



14, 8% 
14,2% 
15.41 
21,1% 



Education (1? 70) 



Less than 5 yeara 13*61 
4 years of high sehool or more 46,81 
4 years of college or more 10,21 



25.5 Median education 



11,5 



San Anton iq economy, and the broader 
cultural conttnunity ~ 

An examination of the economy and broader 
cultural coiranunity of San Antonio contrib- 
utes to an understanding of the effects 
ascribed to the five examined arts insti-' 
tutions. Table VI-1 presents useful market 
data such as the Effective Buying Income 
(EBI) f a measure of the buying powe-' of 
households after government deductions for 
taxes ^ social insurance^ and lesser i terns i 
it also shows income ^ age, education, and 
population information* 

The San Antonio Bureau of the Census Stan- 
dard Statistical Area (SMSA) consists of 
Bexar, Guadalupe, and Comal counties. In 
this study, the terms "local," "the San 
Antonio metropolitan area," and "the San 
Antonio region" are used interchangeably 
to identify the San Antonio SMSA, In 1970 
the population of the SMSA was 888,179, 
with 708,582 residing in the city. The 
1977 SMSA population was estimated to be 
996,800, 

San Antonio was founded on May 1, 1718 by 
a Spanish military expedition* After the 
Mexican revolution of 1821, San Antonio 
became a part of Mexico. In 1836 Texas de= 
clared its independence, and nine years later 
joined the United states. 

In the late 1800s, San Antonio was a ma jor 
cattle canter, and the starting point of 
the famous chisholm Trail* During and 
after World War 11^ San Antonio became a 
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major military center with Fort Sam Hous- 
ton of the U,S* Army and four important 
U,S, Air Force bases* In 1978 these bases 
employed 43,489 military personnel and 
29,043 civilians I in addition, there were 
26,734 retired military personnel in the 
area {"Military Statistics i The Economic 
Impact on San Antonio 1978," Economic Re- 
search Lept* of the Greater San Antonio 
Chamber of Coimneroe) , In April 1978, the 
employed civilian work force numbered 
376,200, including 93,500 working for fed- 
eral, state, and local fovernmentsi 68,900 
in retail and commercial tradei 68,200 in 
service industries; 45,750 in manufactur- 
ing i 23,850 in finance, insurance, and 
real estate; 23,750 in construction i 21,050 
in wholesale trade; and 15,250 in trans- 
portation, communications, and utilities 
("Business Barometer, May 1979," Economic 
Research Dept* of the Greater San Antonio 
Chamber of Commerca) * 

San Antonio remains the commercial and f 
nancial center for South Texas, and is 
served by four railroads, forty-four com- 
non-carrier truck lines ^ a major highway 
system, two municipal airports with eleven 
scheduled airlines, and five bus lines V%an 
Antonio Facts," Economic Research Dept, 
of the Greater San Antonio Chamber of Com- 
merce, January 1, 1979* Information in 
the following two paragraphs also derived 
from this source) * Other cultural events 
attractive to residents and visitors in- 
clude Fiesta San Jacinto, Texas Folklife 
Festival, and San Antonio Livestock Expo- 
sition and Rodeo, 
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Population (selected years) 



Household income (li??) 



1960 


687,151 


$8,Q00-$9,999 


7,7% 


1970 


888,179 


$10,OOO^S14,999 


20.01 


1975 


981,566 


$15,000^$24,9f9^ 


28.3% 


1977 


996,800 


$25, 000 and over 


17.61 


Population change 
1960-1970 

1970-1975 


20. 71 
10.0% 


1977 median household income 

1969 median household income 

Average annual change in 
per capita income 1969-74 


$13,953 
$ 7,981 

8.2% 
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The examined institutions were selected 
from the many nonprofit arts and cultural 
organizatione in the San Antonio SMSA. 
While these five may typify the impact of 
various types of institutions, they do 
not represent the full rancre of locally 
available commercial and nonprofit activ- 
ities. It is clear that the eKamined in- 
stitutions do not exhaust the impact of 
the "culture industry*" For eKamplej. cen- 
sus data for 1970 show a total of 1^979 
employed writers, artists, and entertainers 
in the ian Antonio SMSA, eKcluding indi- 
viduals employed in art galleries and 
other arts^reiated positions {where Artists 



Livet 1970, Research Divi 



sion Repoi 
^ent for the Arts , 



3rt #5, 



Washington: National Endo^^ni 
1977; see list at the back of this report). 
^here were sixty-one full=time employees 
at the examined institutions. The yellow 
pages of the San Antonio area telephone 
directory list 1,200 enterprises which can 
be considered culture-related in the broad- 
est sense* These range from music, art, 
and theatrical suppliers to book and record 
dealers, design firms, and commercial pho- 
tographers * 

Data on the impact of some elements of 
these cultural business sectors are avail- 



able from the 1977 statistics in the U,S, 
Bureau of the Census County Business Pat- 
terns series* Table Vl-2 details various 
data on businesses used by the general public. 

Direct economic effects 

The direct economic effects of the eKamined 
institutions Include local spending for 
goods and services, salaries and wages to 
local residents, and expenditures by guest 
artists and local and nonlocal audiences* 
Table presents selected data on insti= 

tutional direct effects during fiscal 1978* 



Local institutior 



thSt 



the examined Institutions made 60 per- 
cent of their expenditures for goods and 
services with local vendors and that this 
totaled 1940,226. The percentage of non- 
labor expenditures made locally by the ex- 
amined institutions ranged from 60 parcent 
to 61 percent. An additional $1^485,402 
was spent for salaries and wages to local 
households. No estimate has been made of 
the impact of additional earned and other 
income by institutional employee house- 
holds, which in some instances was as high 
as 20 percent. 



Table VI-2 San Antonio SMSA seleotad businesses rmlit^ to arts and oulture 
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Table Vl-3 



San Antonio SMSA estimated direct economlQ effeets of exaniined Institutions 




Total 



Percent 
of total 
direct 
spending 




$ 940^226 
$1,485,402 



692,722 
585, 4ii 
32,224 



251 
40% 

lii 
3.6% 




$3^736,043 



1001 



*LesB than 1 percent 



SI 
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Table VM 



San AntoniQ SMSA estimatM audlenoes and ipending by examined Institutions 
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Guaet artist spending * Eieh yea^^ (Cultural 
institutions contract with nonr^gi^^ent 
designers^ directors^ conductors # f^satucid 
soloists / touring gro^^Sfand other^s * Thiee 
nonresident "guest artiiti" weffe t^sported 
to have spent a total oM32;224 lineally. 
No attempt has been ma^flito estima^^^e ipend^ 
ing by guest artist entourage* 

Audience spending * DeCiiions regatciing the 
hanclling~o;£ ^ud5.ence diata aan have a major 
impact on eaonomic effect estiMt^^s , This 
study's Gonservativa appMach wap -^to in- 
clude the anaillary gpeiiding of nQEn^igcal 
visitors only if attendanee at %W ^ arti 
event was their sole reaion for b^^ung in 
the community* This pfQtoeol is dj_scuiied 
in Chapter I* 

At some institutions^ h^JTOr^ SQl^^^xiaipn 
visitors are only a sJnall perceiifc&c^'e of 
total visitor attendance and sp^n^^ing. 
Many visitors indicated that th^y fciad 
planned ahead of tim© fco attend al^^t hough 
that was not the sole vmmn fot tti^eif 
visit. Table yi*-4 pr^siiits a suitun^ary of 
audience data for San Monio. 

An estimated 188,944 visitors f^oni outside 
the SMSA attended th© enaiine^ insti_tutions 
during fiscal 1978. They compri§©4 from 
4*5 percent to 77.7 percent of tot^sl at- 
tendance depending op the institiit J_oni Of 
these visitors, 15/692 an estiniat-ed to 
have visited San Antcnie ipegif ic^^ily to 
attend the institutions under sttJ^^y , 
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Table Vl-S 



Ian Anton!© SMSA audlaneei of examined rnstltutlens by resldetiGeand spending 




Due to amall gani^le sizes, analysis of nonlQeal audie 
data wag not cDtiduated by iradivldual iMtitutions. 
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As seen in Table VH, local audiences 
spent mmas ranging from an average of $1^8. 2 
to $4,67 per person p^r %fisit for items 
much aa meale and parking. During fiss^J 
1978/ local auditsnces are conservatively 
estimated to have spent $692,722 over and 
above admission feee. 

As shown in Table VI^Sp many other visitor ""S 
eKpeotad to attend while vieiting san An^ 
toni©^ but it was not their sole reason. 
Visitors from oiJtaiie the SMSA are ©f spe-^ 
cial interest in^^Mch as their epenciing 
represents "new" dollars , nranay which ha4 
not been in the Qormunity until that tints* 

Across all examiTied Institutione , nonlcc^l ^ 
sole^reason visitofi traveled a mean of 
eighty-two mile^ and reported per capita 
expenditures of $37,31, resulting in totpl _ 
expenditures of 158^,469 that can be ccn^ 
servatively attributed to the drawing pQv*?e 
of the examined cultural activities . Petf^ 
sons for whom attendanae at the cultural 
institutions waP not their sole reason tat = 
visiting the cominunity traveled a mean of 
eighty miles and mpnt $69*54 per capita ? 
totaling $15,8 80*213. 



Table VN6 Sin Antonio SMSA nanlaeal tesudlenees by examined institutlcina 




♦Because of reiativily small nonlocal audaatences, 
these data should be treated with cautiorr^. 
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Table VU7 



San Antonio SMSA 
estimati^ seoondary 
eeonomio effects 
of examitiiti institutions 



Secondary business volume 
generated by institution- 
related direct effects 

Secondary personal incomes 
generated by institution- 
related direct effects 
(eKCluding $1,485,402 in 
salaries to org.inizational 
employees) 



$6,185,327 



$2,345,260 



Secondary full=time jobs 
in the St. Louis SMSA 
attributable to institution- 
related direct effects 
(excluding 61 full-time 
©rganiiational employees) 

Initial expansion of the 
local credit base 

Current value of backup 
inventory, but not eguip-^ 
ment and property 
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Secondary aconomic effects 

Direct-effect spending leads to seeondary 
effecte when the institution-related eKpen- 
ditures within the community are in turn 
reepent by local firm^ and households. The 
study estimates the level of five secondary 
effects of institution-related spending in 
1978, Respending of initial dollars intro- 
duced into the local economy is estimated 
to result in 16,185,327 in local secondary 
business volume. Of this amount, an esti- 
mated 12,345,260 is paid out in wages to 
employees. This personal income represents 
347 full-time 3obs in the San Antonio SMSA. 

Additional secondary effects include an ex- 
pansion of the local credit base due to 
deposits m local banks by the examined 
institutions, their employees, and the 
local businesses benefiting from institu- 
tion-related direct effects. It is esti- 
mated that in fiscal 1978 average monthly 
balances in business and employee savings 
and checking accounts totaled $954,137, 
When reduced by federal and state cash re- 
serve requirements, this allows an initial 
ion of the credit base totaling 



$ 862,529 $i62,529 

Finally, area firms benefiting from insti^ 
tution-reiated direct and secondary busi- 
$1,044,720 ?;5^^?''SiY"?.^?^ estimated to have inves- 
ted $1,044,720 in plant, inventory, and 
^= equipment in support of this business vol- 
ume. This represents the fiscal 1978 value 
of these assets, not expenditures made in 
fiscal 1978,' a portion of the assets may, 
however, have been acquired in that year! 
Expenditures were not necessarilv made with 
local firms. Table Vl-7 presents estimates 
for each of the secondary effects discussed 
above. 



Government revenues and expenditures 

In addition to estimating the direct and 
secondary effects on businesses and indi- 
viduals attributable to the examined in- 
stitutions, this study has sought to esti- 
mate the effect on local San Antonio gov- 
ernment revenues and expenditures, and the 
institutions they support, as seen in Table 
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Table VI-8 



San Antonio SMSA examlntd initltutlona by souroei of govemment support 




1807,020 



S 172^260 
5 557,000 
$ 346,500 



$1,075,760 



*(InGludes Witts Museum and San Antonio Museum of Transportation,) 
** (Includes San Antonio Bymphony and San Antonio Symphony Opera*) 
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Table VI-9 



San Antonro SMSA 
estimated revenues and costs 
to local government 
related to examined institutions 



Revenues 



Real eatate taKes paid 
by the institutloner their 
employeea^ and business 
property serving them* 

Locally retained sales 
tax on institution^ 
related business volume 

Local inQome tax revenues 
attributable to institu^ 
tional employees 

State aid to local govern- 
ments attributable to 
institutional employee 
households 

Hotel taxes 

Taxes to local transit 
authority 

Parking revenues^ estimated 



Total 



Coets 



Operating costs of local 
govermnente and schools 
for services to employee 
households 

Direct appropriations to 
one institution 

Grants to study institutione 



Total 



$ 59,042 



$ 32,218 



$ 15,074 

$ 6,120 

$ 5,762 

$ 7,867 



$126,083 



$ 52,729 

$155,520 
$651,500 



$859,749 



*Data unavailable for real estate taxes on 
business property servicing the Institu^ 



Estimates of costs to local governments in 
the San Antonio area are based on estimates 
of local governmental operating costs as- 
sociated with services to employee house- 
holds, including the cost of public in- 
struction for households with children in 
the public schools, but excluding costs 
associated with services to the institu-' 
tlons themselvee. Table summarises in- 

stitution-related governmental costs and 
revenues. Included as costs are local gov- 
ernmental grants and fees for services- 
In reviewing Table vi^P, the limited 
nature of this analysis should be kept in 
mind. No information is available by which 
to judge whether or not the identified 
effects on business, individuals, and crov- 
ernment are typical of the broader universe 
of San Antonio area cultural institutions 
The tax effects shown are specific to the 
examined mix of institutions. 

Revenues to local government included real 
estate taxes paid by the institutions and 
their employees, income taxes, local hotel 
taxes, transit taxes, state aid to local 
governments, and parking revenues for a 
total of $126,083 in local government rev- 
enues attributable to the institutions* 
An employee survey indicates that employees 
at the examined institutions contribute to 
both costs and revenues of government. 
They live in the city of San Antonio or 
elsewhere in Bexar County^ and approximately 
47 percent of employees are homeowners; 
they report a total of eighteen children in 
local public schools. 

Sales ^ income, and property tax estimate 
are undoubtedly conservative inasmuch as 
no estimate has been made of taxes paid by 
individuals benefiting from institution- 
related aecondary effects* in addition, 
no attempt has been made to assess the in= 
cidental effects of institutional activities 
on surrounding taxable property values, 
which may be positive or negative. Finally, 
no attempt has been made to assess the govern- 
mental costs or benefits associated with 
the more subtle effects that may result 
from the arts, which are discussed in the 
overview. 

Costs to local government include operating 
costs of local governments and schools, 
local government grants, and direct appro- 
priations to the examined institutions for 
a total cost to local government of $859 , 749 
As noted earlier, this does not include ad= 
ditional costs that may be associated with 
specific governmental services to the ex- 
amined institutions. ^ 
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CHAPTER VII 



THE SPRINGFIELD ECONOMY AND 
ARTS AND CULTURAL INSTITUTIONS 



Tha following institutions in the Springs 
field Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Area or SMSA were selected for etudy by 
Springboard i 

Springfield Symphony Orcheatra 
Springfield Theatre Guild 
Springfield Art Association 
Springfield Ballet 
Art Collection, Illinois 

State Museum 
Old State Capitol 
Community Concert Series 
Springfield Municipal Opera 
Old state Capitol Art Fair 
Great Amerioan People Show 

These represent a range of organisational 
types and include some of the more well- 
known local institutions* Their selection 
resulted from locally initiated efforts 
to identify interested organizations* 

The successful completion of the Spring^ 
field project was due to the efforts of a 
number of persons, including the principal 
pro j act staff at Springboard and the Center 
for the Study of Middle^Size Cities at 
Sangamon State University, Charles Kirch- 
ner, board member of Springboard, served 
as study directory Dr. Phillip Gregg of 
the Center was responsible for coordinating 
the day-» to-day tasks r Dr, John Bowman, 
associate professor of economics at San-^ 
gamon State assisted ^ and Andi Rosenstein, 
a student in the University's Community 
Arts Management Program, was project ad- 
ministrative afeisistant^ Other staff per- 
sons and volunteers are identified at the 
end of this report* 

S^ringf ield__ins t i tu 1 1^ 

Edwards Place was deeded to the Spring- 
field Art Association in 1913* Since 
then, it has functioned as an art gallery, 
musevm, and art school « Later, a gallery 
was built adjoining the house and sepa- 
rate studios have also been constructed* 

The art association schedules over fifteen 
exhibits a year as well as offering art 
classes, workshops, lectures, and a vol- 
unteer art appreciation program in the 
public schools. 

The Springfield Ballet Company was formed 
in 197S with the merger of the Copper Coin 
Ballet Company, founded in 1957, and the 




Ballet Concert Group, founded in 1964 , The 
company produces dance performances and 
provides instructional programs in dance* 

The Great .toerican People show was in- 
corporated in December 1975 with a pri- 
mary purpose of creating new historical 
drama and presenting educational enter^ 
tainment^ 

The Springfield Municipal Opera became a 
not-for-profit coloration and produced 
its first show in 1950, The Muni Opera 
produces a series of amateur musical the-" 
atre productions during the summer months . 

The Springfield Theatre Guild was in- 
corporated in November 19 47* in 1951 the 
guild's own theatre opened at 101 Lawrence 
Avenue* In 1967 the Paul isecker Hall was 
built to the west of the first building 
to provide additional facilities^ The 
guild presents five amateur productions 
each season, as well as sponsoring workshops^ 

The Springfield Community Concert Assoc ia^ 
tion has a long history, starting in 1902 
as the Springfield Amateur Musical Club* 
In 1931 the club joined the Community Con- 
cert Association , a division of Columbia 
Artists Management, Inc* The association 
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Table Vlhl 



Springfield SMSA demographlos 



Age (1977) 



18-24 
25-34 
35»4i 

50 and over 



Median age 



11.2% 
14.5% 
15.7% 
29.3% 



EduGation (li70) 



hmmm than 5 yeara 3.2% 
4 years ©f high school or more 56.6% 
4 yeara of college or more 10,41 



31.5 Median education 



12.2 



preeents four concerts by notable artists 
each year* 

The Springfield Symphony Orchestra began 
performing in 1922^ but ite current artis- 
tic development can be traced to 1952 when 
Harry Parbman became conductor. The or- 
chestra's present sGhedule consists of five 
concerts a season. 

The Old Capitol Art Fair was initiated in 
1961 to bring visual artists and their 
work into Springfield^ to provide an 
opportunity for area citizens to see and 
purchase quality art^ and t© develop a 
civic art collection. 

The Illinois State Museum was created in 
1877 by an act of the Illinois legisla- 
ture. In 1928, a few years after the 
museiMi moved into new quarters in the 
Centennial Building, Frances Ridgely was 
hired to devel^ the art department. The 
present structure was completed in 1963. 
The art departanent provides temporary ex=» 
hibitions in addition to its permanent 
collection. The musem^ is an agency of 
the State of Illinois. 

The Old itate Capitol is cCTiposed of the 
Illinois state Historical Library, founded 
in 1889, and the Illinois State Historical 
Society, fconded in 1899, The librae is 
a state agency. 



Springfield economy and the broader 
cultural conmunity " " 

An eKamination of the economy and broader 
cultural ecmmunity of Springfield con-^ 
tributes to an understanding of the 
effects ascribed to the ten examined arts 
institutions. Table Vil-l presents useful 
market data such as the Effective Buying 
Income (BBl) , a measure of the buying 
power ©f households after government deduce 
tions for taxes, social insurance, and 
lesser items i it also shows income, agej 
education, and population Infomation. 
The Springfield Standard Metropolitan 
statistical Area or SMSA consists of the 
Illinois counties ©f SangMion and Menard. 
In this study, the terms "local," "the 
Springfield metropolitan area," and "the 
Springfield region" are used interchange^ 
ably to identify the Springfield SMSA, 
unless otherwise specified. Springfield, 
the capital of Illinois and the county 
seat of Sangamon County, is located 190 
miles southwest of Chicago and one hun-- 
dred miles northeast of St. Louis, The 
city is one hundred miles north of the 
1970 center of population for the U.S. 
and twenty miles due west of the economic 
center, for the forty=eight contiguous 
states. 

Sangamon County had a 1975 population of 
180,514, up from 171,020 in 1970 ( County 
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Population {eeleoted years) 



Household income (1977) 



1960 
1970 
1975 
1977 



146,539 
171^020 
180,514 
185,400 



Population change 

1960-1970 

1970-1975 



9,81 
5.0% 



$a,000-$9, 999 
$10,000^$14,999 
$15,000-$24,999 
$25^000 and over 



6. 31 
16.8% 
33.4% 
20,7% 



1977 median household income 116,098 

1969 median hQUSehold income $10,302 

Average annual change in 

per capita income 1969=74 8*31 



and City Data Book 1977 y U*S* Dept* of 
Commerce f Census Bureau) • The Spring- 
field Chanber of Commerce projects that 
Springfield will surpass the national av= 
erage for per capita income by 1990 
CSpringfield, Illinois — 1990, The Greater 
Springfield Chamber of COEMnerce) * 

Springfield was founded by settlers from 
North Carolina in 1818 and became the 11- 
linois state capitol six years later. The 
city is well known as the home of Abraham 
Lincoln* 

Because Springfield is the state capitol, 
many people in the SMiA are government 
employees* State government and the 
service and cleriaal sectors provide 
the bulk of Springfield's employment* 

In 1917, the State of Illinois was the 
city's largest single employer with 16,150 
employees* Fiat Allis was second with 
2,900 workers • Hospitals and Insurance 
companies dominated the r^ainder of the 
list of major employers, with St* John's 
Hospital mploying 2,100^ MeTOrial Medi=^ 
cal Center employing 1,800, and Franklin 
Life and Horace Mann Iducators Insurance 
Companies both mploying more than one 
thousand workers ( Financial Repgr^i City 
of Springfield, Illinois s For Fiscal Year 
March 1/ 1978 to Feb* 28^ 1979 * City of 
Springfield # Financial Department) , 
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Springfield is the retail trade center 
for the surrounding agricultural area of 
nearly ten counties with an estimated 
population of 400,000* ^ Sang^on County has 
965 retail and 304 wholesale firms ^ and 
the county's 1977 retail sales approached 
$872,000,000, The major sales categories 
v*ere machinery, farm products, groceries, 
and automotive equipment* Approximately 
71 percent of Sangamon County ' s commercial 
activity occurred in Springfield, In ad^ 
dition^ the city serves as headquarters 
for 12S national, regional, and state as= 
sociations, and eight insurance companies. 
Total business volume in the SMSA in 1978 
was estimated at $1, §71,392,050 (Spring- 
field Chamber of Conunerce, adjusted to 1978)* 

Springfield is served by a major highway 
network^ twenty-six major trucking firms, 
and five railroads* Two airlines, Ozark 
and Air Illinois, provide air service* 

Springfield's tourism and convention 
business is growing* Immediately east 
of the downtown business district is the 
nearly completed twenty million dollar 
Springfield Metropolitan Exposition and 
Auditorium Authority convention center* 
The Illinois State Fair, held in Spring- 
field each August, attracts nearly a mil- 
lion visitors* Abraham Lincoln's home and 
tonto as well as the nineteenth^century 
Illinois State Capitol are popular* 
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ballet, theatre f poetry workshops^ mueic 
appreciation groups^ choirs, bands, and 
the annual Old Capitol Art Pair* Four 
aolleges and univeraities are located in 
the Springfield area. They are Sangamon 
State University y Lincoln Land Community 
college^ Springfield College, and Southern 
Illinoie University Sahool of Medicine, 

The examined institutions were selected 
from the many nonprofit arts and cultural 
organizations in the Springfield SMSA* 
Although these ten may perhaps typify the 
impact of various types of institutions, 
they do not represent the full range of 
locally available commercial and nonprofit 
activities, it is clear that the examined 
institutione do not exhaust the impact of 
the "culture industry." The yellow pages 
of the Springfield metropolitan area tele^ 
phone directory list over three hundred 
enterprises which can be considered culture^ 
related in the broadest sense. These range 
from music, art, and theatrical suppliers 
to book and record dealers, design firms, 
and commercial photographers . 

Data on the impact of some elements of 
these cultural business sectors are avails 
able from the 1977 statistics in the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census Countv Business Pat^ 
terns series. Table Vll-a" details various 
data on businesses used by the general 
public. 



Direct economic effects 

The direct ecQnomic effects of the exam- 
ined institutions include local spending 
for goods and services, salaries and wages 
to local residents, and expenditures by 
guest artists and by local and nonlocal 
audiences. Table presents selected 

data on institutional direct effects dur- 
ing fiscal 1978, 

Local institutional eKpenditures for 
goods, services, and salaries . It is 
estimated that the examined institutions 
made 49 percent of their expenditures for 
goods and services with local vendors and 
that this totaled $396,654, The percent- 
age of nonlabor expenditures made locally 
by the examined institutions ranged from 
18 percent to 100 percent, m additional 
$981,461 was spent for salaries and wages 
to local households. No estimate has 
been made of the impact of additional 
earned and other income by institutional 
employee households, which in some cases 
was over 35 percent. 

Guest artist spending . Each year, cul- 
tural institutions contract with nonresi- 
dent designers # directors, conductors, 
featured soloists, touring groups, and 
others. These nonresident "guest artists'* 
were reported to have spent a total of 
$54,451 locally. No estimate has been made 
of spending by guest artist entourage. 
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Table Vil-3 



Springfield SMSA dstlmated dlreat economic effects of examined Institutloni 




Peraent 
of total 
diraot 
spending 




13% 
33% 

14% 

-38% 
21 



100% 
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Table VIM 



Springfield SMSA ■stimated audiences and spending by examined institutions 




ERIC 



Audlance spending^ . Decisions regarding 
the handling of audience data can have a 

major impact on economic effect eatimatee. 
This study's conservative approach was to 
include the ancillary spending of nonlocal 
visitors only if attendance at the arts 
event was their sole reason for being in 
the community. This protocol is diacussed 
in Chapter I. 

At some institutions * however, sole^ 
reason visitors are only a small percent- 
age of total visitor attendance and 
spending. Many visitors indicated that 
they had planned ahead of time to attend 
although that was not the aole reason for 
their visit. Table Vll=4 preaenta a summary 
of audience data for Springfield. 

An estimated 213^460 visitors from out-= 
side the SHiA attended the eKamined in- 
stitutions during fiscal 197 8* They 
comprised from 1*1 percent to 80,7 per= 
cent of total attendance depending on the 
institution. Of these visitors, 50*817 
are estimated to have visited Springfield 
specifically to attend the institutions 
under study* 
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Table VINS 



Springfield SMSA audlenaes of examined Institutions by rasidenoe and spending 




*Due to small Bample sizee^ analysis of nonloGal audienGe 
data was not conducted by individual institutions. 
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As can be seen from Table VII-5, local au- mean of 0,70 nighte, whereas in the non* 
dlenoee spent ei2ms ranging frMft an average sole^reason group 38 percent stayed at 
of $1^10 to $3,i0 per person par visit for hotels for a mean of 1*74 nights* 
items such as meals and parking* During 
fiscal 1978, local audiences are conser-^^ 
vativaly aatimated to have spant $431,526 
over and above admission feae« 

As shown in Tabla ¥11=6 , many other visitors 
expected to attand whila visiting Spring- 
field, but it was not their sola reason. 
Visitors front outsida tha SMSA are of 
special interast inasmuch as their spends 
ing reprasants "new** dollars, money which 
had not baan in the con^unity until that 
time* Across all examined institutions, 
nonlocal sola-reason visitors traveled a 
mean of seventy^tv^o mi las and reportad per 
capita axpanditures of $22*31, resulting 
in total axpenditures of $1,133,727 that 
can be conservativaly attributed to the 
drawing power of the exmined cultural 
activities* Persons for whom attendance 
at the cultural institutions was not their 
sole reason for visiting the commnnity 
traveled a mean of eighty-seven miles and 
spent $69*54 per capita, for a total of ^ 
$10,631,972* One reason for this diffarance 
in axpanditures is that in the sola^-raason 
group 32 percent stayad at hotels for a 



Tsbia Vli^S Springflsid SMSA nonlooal audienses by exgmlned inatitutiaris 






331 



365 



Audiance 

sample 
si^e 



261 



381 



307 



282 



364 



14*3% 



80* 7% 



46,5% 



of total 
audienoa 



Nonlocal 
proportion 



3* 8% 



6*6% 



6, 7% 



1,1% 




*Baaausa of relatively small nonlocal audience, 
these data should ba traated with caution* 
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Table Vihf 



iprirtgf leld SMSA 
estimated secondary 
eaonomis ef feats 
of examin^ Institutioni 



Secondary bualness vQlume 
ganerated by institution- 
related direct effects $3,223^011 

Secondary personal ineoineg 
generated by institution- 
related direct effects 
(excluding $911^461 in 
salaries to organizational 
employees) $1^316,946 

Secondary full-time jobe 
in the Springfield SMiA 
attributable to institution- 
related direct effects 
(exGluding 72 full-^time 

organizational employees) 161 
Initial expansion of the 

local credit base S 901,705 

Current value o^ backup 
inventory, equipment, 

and property $1,643^852 



Secondary ecgnpmic effeots 

Direct-effect spending leads to secondary 
effects when the institution-related expen- 
ditures within the community are in turn 
respent by local firms and households. The 
study estimates the level of five secondary 
effects of institution=related spending in 
1978, Respending of initial dollars intra- 
duced into the local economy is estimated 
to result in |3, 223 ,011 in local secondary 
business volume. Of this amount, an esti- 
mated $1,316,946 is paid out in wages to 
employees. This personal income represents 
161 full-time Jobs in the Springfield SMSA. 

Additional secondary effects include an ex- 
pansion of the local credit base due to 
deposits in local banks by the eKamined 
institutions, their employees, and the 
local businesses benefiting from institu- 
tion-related direct effects* It is esti- 
mated that in fiscal 1978 average monthly 
balances in business and employee savings 
and cheeking accounts totaled $929,607* 
When reduced by federal and state cash re-- 
serve regulrements^ this allows an Initial 
expansion^ of the credit base totaling 
1901, 70S. 

Finally, area firms benefiting from insti- 
tution-related direct and secondary busi- 
ness activity are estimated to have inves^ 
ted $1,643,852 in plant, inventory, and 
equipment in support of this business vol- 
ume* This represent the fiscal 1978 value 
of these assets , not expenditures made in 
fiscal 1978; a portion of the assets may, 
however, have been acquired in that year. 
Expenditures were not necessarily made 
with local firms. Table VlI-7 presents 
estimates for each of- the secondary ef- 
fects discussed above ^ 



Government revenues and expenditures 

In addition to estimating the direct and 
secondary effects on businesses and indi- 
viduals attributable to the examined 
institutions, this study has sought to esti- 
mate the effect on local Springfield gov- 
ernment revenues and expenditures in fiscal 
1971 of institution support; this is de- 
tailed in Table VII-8* Research on the im- 
plication of economic impact data for re- 
gional cost-sharing of arts and cultural 
institutions by the several units of gov- 
ernment that comprise a metropolitan area 
can be found in David Cwi's "Regional Cost- 
Sharing of Arts and Cutlural Institutions," 
Northeast Regional Science Review, Vol. 9. 
1979. 
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Table VII-8 



Springfield SMSA examined institutions by souraes of government suppott 
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Table VII-9 



Springfield SMSA 
estimated mwnumm and oosts 
to looal government 
related to eMamined Institutions 



Heal eatate t^Kmm paiti 
by inatitutlonp, their 
employees, and buainess 
property serving them 

Locally retained sales 
tax on institution^ 
related business volume 

Local income tax revenues 
attributable to inatitu- 
tional employees 

State aid to local govern" 
ments attributable to 
Institutional employee 
households 



$107,664 



$ 19,085 



$ 24^473 



Hotel taxes 




$ 5,956 


Gasoline tax 




$ 12,059 


Parking revenues, estimated 


$ 18,344 


Total 




$187, 5S1 


Costs 


Operating costs 
governments and 
for servioes to 
households 


of looal 

schools 

employee 


$ S7,217 


Grants to study 


institutions 


$ 23,650 


Total 




$110, 867 



Estimates of costs to loeal governments 
in the i^pringfield area are based on esti- 
mates of local governmental operating 
oosts ajsociated with serviaes to employee 
househ'^lds, including the cost of public 
insti'uction for households with children 
in the public schools but excluding costs 
associated with services to the institu- 
tions theniselves. Table vii«9 summarizes 
institution^related governmental costs and 
revenues. Included as costs are local 
government grants and fees for services - 
In reviewing Table vll-9, the limited 
nature off our analysis should be kept in 
mind. No information ±n available by 
which to judge whether or not the identi- 
fied effects on business, individuals, and 
government are typical of the broader uni- 
verse of Springfield area cultural institu- 
tions* The tax effects shown are specific 
to the exfjnined mix of institutions. 

Revenues to local govermaent include real 
estate taxes ^ taxes on business property 
dewted to servicing the institutions, 
sales taxes, local hotel taxes, gasoline 
taxes, state aid to local governments, 
and parking revenues. These totaled 
$187,Sil in local government revenues at- 
tributable to the examined institutions. 

An employee survey indicates that employees 
at the examined institutions contribute 
to both costs and revenues of government. 
They live mainly in the city of Spring- 
field or elsewhere in Sangamon County, 
but 11 percent live in Maoon County, 
which is not part of the Springfield 
BMSA. Approximately 62 percent of 
employees pay taxes as homeowners; they 
report a total of forty- two children in 
lon*t;i public sehools. 

iales, income, and property tax estimates 
are undoubtedly conservative inasmuch as 
no estimate has been made of taxes paid 
by Individuals benefiting from institu- 
tion-related secondary effects. In addi- 
tion, no attempt has been made to assess 
the incidental effects of institutional 
activities on surrounding taxable prop- 
erty values^ whicrfi may be positive or 
negative. Finally, no attempt has been 
^^^e to assess the governmental costs or 
benefits associated with the more subtle 
effects that may result from the arts 
which are discussed in the overview. 

Costs to local government included operat-^ 
ing costs of local governments and schools 
and local government grants to the exam- 
ined institutions for a total cost to 
local government of |110,867, As noted 
earlier, this dcmm not include additional 
costs that may be associated with speci- 
fio governmental services to the exMined 
inetitutions* 
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neapo lis Institute ^f^ Art s i Samuel Sachs XX, 
Ruth Humleker, Timothy Fiske Minnesota 
Dance Theatre i Philip Getts, Loyce Houlton , 
Beverly Cnare Semon Minnesota Qrchestral 
Association s Stephen Pflaum, Richard 
Cisek^ Richard Bass, John G, Fischer , Anne 
Cheney St* Paul Chamber Orchestra s Eugene 
M* Warlich , Thomas Gerdom SoienM Museum 
of Minnesota £ Jo>^n Roe, Wendell A* Mordy 
Walker Art Centt Alice Wittenberg, 
Martin Friedm;an, Donald Borrman, Robert 
Sain Metropolitan Council i Rey Boeii, 
Roger Israel, SaraT Burstem, Victor Ward 
Twin Cities Metropolitan_Arts Alliance i 
Donald Mlchaelis, Marcy Dowse , Doug Eichten, 
Thomas Kigin, Dixon Bond, Ted Crawford , 
Leigh Kamman, Karla Willims; Ronald Olson, 
liibby Larsen, Elizabeth Hins; M*EtG« Roy 



ST. LOUIS 

Arts_and Education Council of Greater, St, 
Louis I Donald Brandon, John Peters McCarthy , 
Clarence Barksdale^ Stanley Richman Par- 
ticipants at target institutions i David 
Hyslop, Arthur Dye, Nancy Von Breck , David 



Prank/ Ann Des Rosiers, Joyce Volker^ 
Christy Beckmann, Jerry Kvasnicka; Angle 
Gross, Joe Divito, Stephen Jay , Jane Chi Ids , 
Michael Christopher, Peter Raven # Rick Daley, 
Susan Flowers , Tom Warner, Barbara Jennings , 
James Wood, Susan Sullivan, Joan Bernstein, 
Ronald Sutherland, Donald Fraiiers, Julie 
Hershey, Rich Hugerman, Peggy Hilpest 
Consultants I Mark Twain Bancshares 



SALT MKE CITY 

Utah Arts__Council i Arley Curti, Connie Jo 
Wl Hepworth , Lloyd Bliss, Carol Browning, 
Gail D©lla Plana, Jo Ann Freed, Mrs, Jack 
Goodjn^is, Edwajrd L, Hart, Daniel L, Martino, 
Ronald L« Molen, Dennis Smith, Walter G, 
Smith, Twain Tippetts, Kathryn Wilson, Lynn 
Smith -Buck! and Pioneer Memorial Theatre s 
Kenneth J, Burton" Ballet Wes t s Robert G, 
Bradford salt Lake Art Center s Allen Dod*- 
worth Tiff any Is Attic i J ames Lewis Reper^ 
tory Dance" Thiatra i Barry Bonifas utah^ 
S^^hony I Shirl H, Swenson Theatre XJi s 
Ariel Ballif Utah Museum of Fine Arts s^ 
E. Frank Sanguinetti, Josephine Theodore 
Riri^^Woodbury Dance Company ! Sandra Cum- 
mings Utah Q^era Cbmp^hy i Rob Mickelson 
Other particxparits s~ UWxversity of Utah 
Bureau of Economic and Business Research 
(Thayne Robson, Frank Hachman) ; Department 
of Development Services, State of Utah 
(J* Phillip Keene) I Utah State Budget Of- 
fice (Jed Kee) i Salt Lake Council for the 
Arts (Margaret Smoot) i Division of Indus^ 
trial Promotion (Dale Carpenter) j Community 
Development (Beth Jarman) i institute of 
Arts Administration ^ University of Utah 
(Don S* Anderson) I Four Corners Regional 
Commissioni Utah State Division of indus^ 
trial Prcmiotioni Utah Travel Council i Utah 
State Board of Education; Utah State Tax 
Conmissioni Utah Foundation i Wasatch Re- 
gional Planning Commission; Salt Lake Area 
Chamber of Conunerce? Salt Lake County Coun" 
oil of Governments 



sm Am^ONlO 

Arts_Couffcil of San Antonio s Bernard Lif- 
shutr. , David Mumm , Michael Laguey Caryer 
Cultural Center ! Jo Long San Antonio Mu= 
seum Association 1 Nancy' Negley, Adair 
Sutfrerland , Philip Bauman Symphony Society 
of San Antonio ! Hugh Foster7~Nat Greenberg, 
Ben~Greener Dick Gass, Pat Masch 



SPRINGFIELD 

Project steering committee ! Donald Bigger- 
staff, Nancy Evans, Dave Kiliman, Berna-^ 
dette Nolan, Bob Wesley Other project 
staff at the Center for the Study og 
M3.ddle-S3.ge Citie s s Ramin Behtash, John W, 
Foley, Daniel Johnson, Jan Kohl, Kathy 
Landahl, Kathy Oglesby, Sue Ann Schleder, 
Julie Slack, Ken Stanek, Kathy Wooldridge 
Part ic i pa ting organi g at ions ^nd d es igna t es s 
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Eprinffield BymphQm^ nrm^ 



Springfield Sheatm ^''nii^ mLi. i ^a^i.^ayj| 
ipfingfieM Art Amm^. is^^on CP alirta Tei* 
fordr William Bealr^i**^ ^ 0?''' r =i=feoJ ,'-^t 
Fair (Barnard AiD^ri v^' tj) | st 5^ngf it^4d Cmn= 
munity Concerte H^tim . It** ^' S telimafi j i 
Springfield Ballttt Compajiy ^^'ra-. i^fearlas 
Wabner) i Illinois s^at^ Mus^uin ( Roller t 
Evana); Illinois itM- niBt©ric*ll Library 
(William Alder ftef Olivo J^^^t^^i; ; Spring = 
field Muni Opera, iJ JT-^S ! ark Denton 
Springfield Mun?i OpeKa^ 197s- 5^ (Richard 
DsFend) I Sprin^iail^ Sy^^ay hony oraliestra ' 
(James Graham^ UW'^ h'^^ik) M^ tmnam study 
volunteers t Don .^icgger s a f f ^ Gie/anti ^ 
Sharon Brown ^ And^ iTtc^ -^^^ lAe^n ^ Roberta 
Volkmann^ Ron Ke^e^, bind:^ Shiffer^ John 
Hyerson, Cordali^ Farpeaj %ill etonehoaker^ 
Nanoy Gregg ^ Darliine NaT^fland^ Marion Rioh-= 
ter^ Duanne DiakeffSGftf Marian Levin ^ Gene 
Rubley^ State Arte Agenpy voiunteers, 
Kevin Brown ^ Jack McKee^ Barb Burris, Olive 
Foster^ William Bealmer^ Christina Fanner ^ 
Irene Barker^ Caitlin Evans ^ Irwin Munay, 
Mra* Walter stehman. Bud Luersir Chuok 
Janasek^ William Alder fer* Carl Volkmann^ 
Bob Swenson^ Nanny Evans ^ Joe Hi 11a, Phil 
Gregg, Molly D'Esposito, Linda Speeoe, 
Judy DeBoldt, Linda Btonehooker, Erin Big- 
gerstaff, Wilma Higgins, Cynthia Posegate, 
Martha Hilla, Vera Lee Williams, Lynda 
Thompson, Jonathan Katz, Jim Bennie, Fred 
Speeoe, Andrea MoFadden, June McKae, Bill 
Bee, Bob Evans, JoAnn Gross, Charles Kirch- 
ner, Mary Beth Roland, Pauline Telford, 
Bonnie Wabner, Elaine Maok, Jane Luers, 
Bonnie Janasek, Hans Anker 
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REPORTS IS THE NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR 
THE ARTS RSSEARCH DIVISION SEHIIS 



Sinae 1976 the Researah DiviiAQn of the 
National Indowinent for the Arts has baen 
studying matters of Intiirest to the arts 
GOmmunity and issuing reports based on its 
findings • Copies of the reports inay be or-- 
dered from the Publishing Center for Cul- 
tural Resoufoes, 625 Broadway^ New York 
City 10012 at the prlaes noted below. 

Cheaks should be made payable to "Publish- 
ing Center." Prises include postage and 
handling; nt state or local sales tax is 
applioabla. 



#14 Audienee Development i An B^amination 
of Selected Analysis and Prediction Tech- 
niques Applied to Symphony and Theatre 
Attendance in Four Southern Cities. 48 
pages* January 1981* ISBN 0-89062-097=-0 
$2,50 

#15 leonomic Impact of Arts and Cultural 
Institutions I Case Studies in Columbus, 
Minneapolis/St* Paul, St* Louis, Salt Lake 
City, Sar* Antonio, and Springfield. 102 
pages. January 1981. ISBN 0-89062-106-3 
$3*50 



#1 Employment and Unemployment of Artists i 
1970-1975* 32 pages. April 1976* $2,50 

#2 To Survey American Crafts i A Planning 
Study* 32 pages. July 1977. $2.50 

#3 Understanding the Employmant of Actors . 
36 pages* September 1977* $2*00 

#4 Arts and Cultural Programs on Radio and 
Television* 92 pages. September 1977 . $3*50 

#5 Where Artists Livei 1970* 80 pages. 
October 1977* $3.00 

#6 Eeonomic Impact of Arts and Cultural 
Institutions I A Model for Assessment and 
a Case Study in Baltimore* 96 pagea* 
November 1977* $3.50 

#7 Minorities and Women in the Artsi 1970 * 
32 pages. Janumry 1978. $2*50 

#8 The State Arts Agencies in 1974 i All 
Present and Accounted For. 160 pages* 
April 1978. $4*50 

#9 Audience Studies of the Performing 
Arts and Museums I A Critical Review* 106 
pages* November 1978* $3.00 

#10 Self-Hnployment, Migration, and House- 
hold and Family Characteristics of Artists i 
1970* 32 pages. Noveii^er 1978. $2*00 

#11 Conditions and Needs of the Profes- 
sional American Theatre. 120 pages. Jan- 
uary 1980- ISBN 0-89062^076^8 |4.50 

#12 Artists Compared by Age, Sex, and 
Earnings in 1970 and 1976. 54 pages* 
January 19 80* ISBN 0-89062-07 Y-6 $2.50 

#13 Craft Artist Membership Organizations 
1978. 48 pages. January 1981. ISSN 
0-89e62-0a9-K $2*50 
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